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New Eneuano Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1894 


$24,252,828.71 
LIABILITIES .. ‘ 


22 ,217,399°94 


$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and palde insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER... Asst. Sec 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


| ART AND ARTISTS. 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 








CONTENTS 


CLL 


EDITORIAL. : , . ‘ 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF TO-DAY. 
Mrs. PoLLARD’s System. By Edward E. Hale 
PURITY IN ART AND LITERATURE. By Erving Winslow 
Love for the Neighbor. A Sermon. By Minot J. Savage 
LITERATURE, Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NoTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 
THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. Dr ount of its Work 
Boston UNIVERSITY. President Warren’s Report 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
Pror. FERNALD ON THE GIPsy MOTH. 
SURVEYING ON THE ICE 
Conducted by Philip | 
LONDON CARICATURE PAPERS. 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD, Conducted by fF 
CANDID CRITICISM 
OPERA. 
THE ITALIAN SEASON. 
Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan 
fue HALF-SEASON 
DRESSING TO HIIAVE Your PicTurRF TAKEN 
FASHION NOTES 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


Janes's Ac 


Hale 
izabeth P. Goodrich 


DRESS. 


Conducted by E. G. Sutherland 


| PLAYS AND PLAYERS, 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REY. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMiMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un 
usually good portrait. Heliotype- 
size 2Cx24. 


-size 


Heliotype - 


Renouf 


|} to2 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schoo!s, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra, 

Address, 

J. Stilman Smith & (Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo: 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 





These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion of young women. 





aildings unsurpassed jor comfort and health. T'wenty- 

tive acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating. 

Olassical and general course of study ; also. preparatory 

and optional, Year commences Sept. 11. 188, Apply to 
18s IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mase 


READER AT HOME. 
If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 


for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp F. HaAte. 





Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 11. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
lett, N. H., leaves Boston, Friday, February 21 

KOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, March to. 

Boston SocigeTy OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

Bosron SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington 
Tuesday, February 25. 

GeNERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 
Lectures, Saturdays, 11 A.M February 29, Some Tendencies and Problems in the Evolu- 
tion of Species among Parasitical Fungi, by Prof. George F. Atkinson of Cornell University. 
Spring Exhibition, March 24-23. 

New ENGLAND HisToric-GENEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, March 4. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, February 23, 12.15 P.M. 

Society oF ARTs. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
February 27. 


Rev. John (. Palfrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 
photographs, size 11 x 14 inches, 


Snow-Shoe Excursion, Bart 


Street 305th corporate meeting, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Berkeley and 


Next regular meeting, Thursday 


FITCHBURGRAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.4 
9.00 


9.00 
11.30 


have had a few very fine 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. MM. EXPRESS, 
CAR for Troy. 
A. M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta- 
tions. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. . 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago. Sie 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
* 


made from a very excellent portrait, PARLOR 


which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS .. 
m__ TYPEWRITER 


lows Falls. 
ll 00 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
* Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 

3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
e Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 

cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA’S BURIED TREASURp< 
TORIES of buried :; 


always exercised a , 
the imagination of man 
says Harper’s Week], 
rife in California sj; 
first came round the H, 
the plains. Fortunes 
to await the Monte (; 
establish his claim 
treasure —from the 
ceased miners that ha 
lain accumulating 
sank, or the buried g 
and Tiburio Vasquez 

Recently a couple of! 
have started to uneart 
its of treasure as rich 
as the lost mines of the 
a party of Easterners, 

San Miguel Island,off Sa 
to find the chests of S; 
loons which, according 
were lost there years 
wreck of a Spanish bar 
vivors secured their g 

it in a cave close to tl 
where Cabrillo landed.a 
going to the mainland, wer 
the Indians. Theseco: 
which is backed by 

in Stockton, makes | 
off the coast of Central 
objective point. Cox 
once the resort of pirat 
the tale goes, some of the | 
buried their riches, 

The Stockton hote! ke eper and! 
associates have gone to worl 
businesslike way. They h 
a concession from the N 
government to farm the 
number of years, and hay 
a colony of Germans, 
treasure does not turr 
what they can out . 
growing coffee. 

So far their searcl 
successful, the directio: 
chart which located 
hoard having led to not! 
the hotel-keeper and his Gern 
are not easily daunted, and 
will find the treasure if they 
dig over the whole island. - 


My 


ON THE TRAIL OF TRILBY. 


M* Albert Vandam, the author 
of An Englishman in Paris 


has been hunting ‘on the trail of 
Trilby ’ in Paris, and publishes th 
results of his quest in the December 
Forum. Besides giving the tm 
names of streets and localities w! 
figure in Mr. Du Maurier’s stor 
and various information about them 
he has something of especial inter 
to say about the suscepti 
painters’ models to hypn 

ences. It seems that in their] 
which are often 
apt to bring themselves as near) 
possible to a state of unconsc! 
ness, and when in that cond 
curiously receptive of the 
sions of another person’s wil 


wearisome, t! 


Mr. Vandam finds a striking fac 
likeness between Trilby as Mr.! 
Maurier has drawn | nd bls 
Duval, a model of fame in Paris 
a period about twenty ) 
quent to the Trilby era 


ears 5 


The Duval, it seems, was 
frequently hypnotized | 
ous art students, and 
pleasant experiences i! 
Mr. Vandam cannot 
idea that there is a « 
tween Trilby and her 
ing the disparity of dates 

As far as the physical ! 
goes, says Harper’s Weekly, 29°" 
would seem stronger if Trudy "" 
not obviously a first cousin to 4 
every pretty girl Mr. Du 
has drawn in the /ast 
years. 
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} - matter of change inthe tax 
. aws of Massachusetts has been 
ty ut so long that the faults 

call for reform have had a 
nce to grow and develop largely. 
s not surprising, then, that the 
roposed in the bill drafted 
sentatives of the business or- 


Ked ab 


o! Boston seem to be rad- 
most destructive. This 
ll certainly appear so 
rs of taxes in our cities 
hold to the belief, 
n their office, that prop 
kinds, or evidences of 
taxed at least once, 
law will permit it. 
merchants’ bill proposes to 
property which is in sight, 

1 cannot run away or be con- 
led, and which really owes some- 


Vy W 


‘ WHO 


; 


1US( be 


t the 


gto the state. Thus it is pro- 
Das sed to exempt all personal prop- 
1 ol erly from taxation,except as it passes 
- ‘trough the probate court where an 
mbe heritance tax can be levied and col- 
true ected. This goes to the state, and 
“ does the proposed tax on the 
story ranchises of what we call quasi-pub- 
th orporations — street railways and 
teres ’¢ like —the proceeds to be dis- 
nibuted among the counties. Local 
axes, It ls proposed, shall be levied 

Nn real estate only. 
| Nagpe t will be seen, is getting 
S very close to the foundation of 
‘ings. It is not Mr. Henry George’s 
Single tax,’ but it is an approach in 
‘at direction — probably as near an 
g facia ‘ppreach as would be found desira- 
Mr. | *. And in going thus directly to 


i . 
root of 


f the 





an matter, the Boston 
merchants show that they understand 

subst ie situation. The traditional system 
: Xation in Massachusetts has de- 


which cannot be cured by plas: 
: 5 4 spot here and there; the 
.) Must go deeper; and this is 
“Ree we proposed legislation sets out 
‘ lo. | 


wipes out double taxation 
oke by exempting all per- 
thsta “Property and incomes from as- 


uc str 


“Sm ent 


“ent; it checkmates any pur- 

~~ Sf the part of individuals to 

his cast ai and avoid payment of taxes 
ore heir per 


rsonal wealth, by levying a 


|most i) lo tax at the one point at 
‘ NCh the ya] 


value of estates is expos¢d 
t places the burden of local 

that form of property on 
Can be equitably levied and 








vier 
'aXatior 












which can bear it without distress. It 

may take more time than the present 

Legislature has to spare for a full 

understanding of the merits of this 

scheme: but it will have the advan- 

tage of setting the people thinking. 
humbug 


OW far 
H ially when it is a venerable 


and well established humbug, ap 
pears in the vote of the United 
States Senate directing the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to continue the 
distribution of seeds through mem 


will go, espec 


bers of Congress 


in his 


Secretary Morton 

announced 
distributing no more 
seeds, and he gave good reasons for 
it. There is neither sense nor profit 
in the practice, while it is abused in 


last his 


purpose ol 


report 


the most ridiculous manner and 
sometimes in a manner which can 
not be called honest. But it is to 
go on, apparently, by order of the 


people's representatives. There is 


a universal charm in the idea of get 
ting something for nothing. ‘The 


average Congressman feels it, when 
he insists upon his customary allot- 
ment of seeds; andthe average con 
stituent of the Congressman feels it 
when he receives the stuff free through 
the mails. 
HE cooling down process is as 
manifest in the United States 
Congress as it is in the British Par 
liament. Those remarkable resolu- 
tions introduced by Senator Davis of 
Minnesota in the height of the ‘ war 
scare’ came up for consideration on 
Monday ; and instead of tightening 
the twist in the British lion’s tail or 
making the American eagle scream 
again, the author of the resolutions 
devoted the greater part of a long and 
interesting speech to translating their 
bellicose phrases into the mildest and 
most reasonable sentiments. There 
is no fight left in the Venezuelan in- 
cident; it is settling itself; and as 
it is also bringing about a clearer 
understanding of the fact that the 
American people are for peace, the 
flurry is doubtless worth all that it 
cost in disturbance of business and 
anxiety of mind. 


HERE have been three lynchings 

in Kentucky since the new state 
government came in, two months ago, 
and the last victim was a white man. 
It would be unfair, perhaps, to say 
that the new Republican government 
is endeavoring,to obliterate the color 
line by abolishing discrimination in 
respect of lynching; but the country 
has aright to expect that the govern- 
ment shall live up to its ante-election 
professions and take steps to stop 
these mob murders. Nothing has 
been done by the state authorities 
in any of these cases to bring the 
offenders to account, and the Legis- 
lature has refused to make the law 
stronger. All of which goes to show 
what we have maintained in these 
columns, namely, that the mob vio- 
lence and lynchings which disgrace 
the West and South are due neither 
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to race prejudice nor political deprav- 
ity, but to a social condition which 
may be described as lacking civiliza- 


tion. The cure for this is not to put 
one party or another in control of the 
state, but to educate and civilize 
public opinion. For it is public 


sentiment which sustains lynching in 
Kentucky and elsewhere and prevents 
the punishment of the murderers, 





MRS. POLLARD’S SYSTEM. 


| ’ is some years since we called at 

tention in these columns to the 
curious and scientific effort of Mrs. 
Pollard to improve the method 


of teaching little children to 
read. Most parents know that this 


is now about as bad as it can be; 
but it is not really as bad as it was 
sixty years ago. Mr. J. C. Zachos, 
the honored superintendent of the 
Cooper Institute, published a little 
primer, now a generation ago, in 
which he stated the principles on 
which little children 
taught to read. ‘This little primer 
did not meet the views of 
capitalists who 
plates, and of course only one or two 
editions of it were published. 
Whether Mrs. Pollard ever got hold 
of this primer or not, we do not 
know; butthe fundamental princi- 
ples embodied in it are in her curious 


should be 
the great 


owned stereotype 


system. 

~ All the world knows, however, the 
difficulty of introducing any such 
system under the mechanism of our 


somewhat cast-iron methods of the 
regulation of public education. 
None the less have Mrs. Pollard’s 


little books got themselves printed, 
and they are now in quite a wide 
circulation. Some of the more in- 
dependent school boards in different 
towns in Massachusetts have intro- 
duced the system, and an oppor- 
tunity is therefore given’ to 
people, in eastern Massachusetts at 
least, to see it inapplication. I my- 
self have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing at a large school in Hyde Park, 
where the children, now for three 
years, have been taught to read un- 
der this system. 

The really interesting part of it is 


not that a great deal of time is 
saved by little children of five and six 
years old: but that when these 


children get to be eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen, they read, one would say, 
with passionate interest, and read 
well instead of reading badly. Thus 
as a whole class, of perhaps forty 
girls, read to us in the afternoon 
that I was at the school; though 
they read a book they had never 
seen before, they read it with in 


telligence and interest amounting 
almost to enthusiasm. This is the 


result of liking to learn to read, in- 
stead of hating it, and perhaps of un- 
derstanding the business from the be- 
ginning. I like to say this. because 
here is a vigorous effort to introduce 
ideal methods into the education of 
boys and girls instead of mechanical 
ones. 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 5 Cents 


It is quitetrue that the time ofa 
child of five years old is of no great 
importance, and that merely to save 
that child six months of drudgery 
is not any great saving to the work- 
ing power of the world. But if, 
while you save that drudgery, the 
child is more alive and less stupid, 
that isa thing of a great deal of im 
portance, both to the child himself 
and to the werld in which he is to 
work. And this sort of saving seems 
to be achieved by Mrs. Pollard’s 
text-books. Asso strong and vig 
orous a man as Mr. Zachos did not 
succeed in introducing his sensible 
system into practical life, it is well 
to see that in another generation the 
results of that system are still alive. 

EDWARD FE. HA.e. 


PURITY IN ART AND LITERATURE. 

oe is so delicate an attri- 

bute that, in one sense, being 
lost, it can never be regained. It is 
of ali qualities the one to be guarded 
and sheltered, to be watched over 
in tendencies and approaches, which 
open so many doors of entrance, in 
these days of publicity, to evil 
influences. An hour’s talk, a book, 
a play, above al] a ‘great’ newspaper, 
may sully the mirror of a virgin soul 
and destroy the safeguard of inno 
cence. Innocence /sa safeguard; not 
the knowledge of evil, unless obtained 
for a distinct and moral purpose. 
Evil, contemplated carelessly, cor- 
rupts. 

One of the most misleading cor- 
ruptions of modern speech, and of 
course by implication of modern 
thought, is the coinage of the word 
‘unmoral,’ as applied to art and 
literature. It is the final expression 
of the principle, ‘ Art for art’s sake.’ 
In effect, it usually implies a dulled 
perception of moral distinctions 
through the familiar contemplation, 
for mere pastime, of immoral con- 
ditions. Judging by obvious results 
we find, it is true, that sin today 
has lost its boldness, its daringness 
—its heroic quality, if we may say 
so; as when in the era of great 
passions the world and a man’s own 
soul were counted well lost in the 
gratification of some great desire. 
Familiarity has bred contempt even 
for the ardors of crime, and men 
and women, in a $d/asé temper, try 
ingenious experiments in sinning, 
coldly and curiously. Mr. Ruskin 
well describes a ‘dreadful callous 
ness, which in extremity becomes 
capable of every sort of  bestial 
habit and crime, without fear, with- 
out pleasure, without horror and 
without pity.’ 

The large views of human nature, 
the hopeful reverence of the early 
part of this century, have contracted 
painfully. It is pitiful to recall the 
serene and stainless thought of that 
time, so infinitely removed from the 
‘weaknesses which disturb the calm 
and shake the resolution of chastity 
and courage’ in modern plays and 
stories. How sane was the temper 
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of a day in whose literature love and 
marriage were not the most impor- 
tant business of existence! Those 
were the days of the liberal inter- 
gleam at the Vatican ; of Lacordaire 
and Gailicanism; of the wonderful 
spiritual movement in Great Britain ; 
of the German inspiration of English 
thought through Carlyle; of the 
pre-Raphaelite impulse in art. Yet, 
even in the worst days of the self- 
indulgence which in a _ previous 
generation had destroyed the aristoc 
racies of Europe, their vices were 
never, in the fatal modern sense, 
unprincipled. 

It is not the pursuit of art which 
buys the books and throngs the 
theatres, but a morbid craving for 
the particular form of excitement to 
be found therein, a craving de- 
veloped by the monotony and arti 
ficiality of the life of great cities 
like Paris and London. Thence the 
taste for it is grafted upon our still 
comparatively healthy civilization, 
always in the name of art. Like all 
evil, as it progresses, it obtains and 
requires more ardent and virulent 
concentration. On the modern 
stage we have had nude women on 
the one hand, and on the other, 
plays in which souls are exposed 
in naked corruption. Well known 
artists have defended ‘living pic- 
tures’ on artistic grounds, as the 
dramatic critics defend the in- 
decency of the ‘problem drama.’ 
No matter how the quidnuncs may 
theorize ; our concern is with the 
simple question, Is the actual effect 
on readers and audiences moral and 
artistic, or merely corrupting ? 

I do not propose to argue the 
proper ideal quality of art, nor to 
pursue the contention that Art 
Morality, and that Beauty and 
Truthareone. Yet it was once sup- 
posed that these were axioms. Now 
when Mr. William Ordway Partridge 
deplores the presentation of immoral 
conditions for an alleged moral or 
artistic purpose, it is considered 
illiberal by our decadent dramatic 
and literary critics who propose 
utterly to ignore the actual effect of 
a picture, story or play. ‘ Truth’ 
is the only quality demanded, be 
side the obvious requirement of skili 
intreatment. Surely there lies some 
deep meaning in the venerable 
mystery which implies a danger and 
a temptation in lightly tasting the 
forbidden tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. The artist or the 
author may lay claim to the highest 
purpose, It may be conceded that, 
like the priest or the physician, they 
can pursue their work for its own 
sake, with a single heart. The ques- 
tion recurs as to the influence upon 
the inartistic, unscientific mass who 
merely read or look on. This point 
must not be shirked. The ‘art’ we 
all know perfectly well is largely 
ineffectual, is commonly lost sight of 
in the enjoyment of the unwhole- 
some materials with which it is en- 
gaged. 

When the end is pure the means 
are purified. The medical student, 
before the seriousness of his voca- 
tion has possessed him, is often 
seized with a contempt, bred of 
thoughtless familiarity with pro- 
prieties which laymen hold sacred. 
Later in his career, like a priest in 
a confessional, he is spiritualized by 
dealing with the ills of mankind, laid 
bare to the professional eye. Were 
this spirit common, the sincere work 
of authors and painters might be 
safely disseminated. In short, in 
the millennium, when the world is 
pure and scientific enough to bear 
them, all things may be pure. But 
in the millennium we should not want 
such things and they certainly do 
not seem to be preparing us for it. 
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.exist here in America. 


With the tendency or preparedness 
for evil which exists in mankind, the 
actual effect is not problematic. 
With evil incidents and motives — 
which, thank Heaven! are still excep- 
tional — depicted in plays and in 
books, surrounded bya glamour of 
false sentiment, day after day, and 
night after night, innocence shrivels 
away as a delicate plant burns in an 
August noon. And what follows? 
Any parent knows the force of that 
seductive argument which he trem- 
bles to hear, as he inevitably does 
sooner or later: ‘ All the fellows do 
it!’ That anything is common, isa 
matter of course; this is the con 
ception which prepares the way for 
a fall, rather than any inherent ten- 
dency or specialized temptation. It 
was noted long ago in London that 
the production of the Jack Sheppard 
or George Barnwell type of plays was 
followed by a crop of crimes similar 
to those of their heroes, whose lurid 
example attracted, while the conven 
tional moral exercised no restrain- 
ing influence. The drunken Helot, 
instead of serving for the warning 
which was intended at the classic 
feast, was probably but a stimulating 
example to many Athenian 
toper! 

With the full detail of every sort 
of vice distributed as daily news, and 
the constant presentation of deprav- 
ity in the themes of books and plays, 
who can doubt that enormous moral 
derelictions follow through their 
general acceptance? Philosophers 
need seek no further—in the new 
attitude of woman, nor in any other 
speculative causes—for the 
sanction which the marriage 
holds in modern society. Innumer- 
able Camilles, Mrs. Tanquerays, 
Frou-frous, Denises, with their male 
congeners, have doubtless been devel- 
oped from these familiar object les- 
SonS. 

The pity of it all is that there is 
such ample scope and verge for art 
beyond the sphere of sensuality. 
What a weakness hies confessed by 
the moderns when they are obliged 
to draw their contrasts from such 
infamous’ extremes ! Who can 
doubt ‘that the affection of Jeanie 
Deans for the companion of her 
childhood, drawn like a field of soft 
blue Heaven beyond the cloudy 
wrack of her sorrow, is less fully in 
possession of her soul than the hes- 
itating and self-reproachful impulses 
under which a modern heroine for- 
gets herself in a boat, or compro- 
mises herself in the cool of the even- 
ing?’ 

The last productions of London 
and Paris are more unspeakable 
than ever. If these are mirrors held 
up to nature, the excuse does not 
There are 
indications, even in London, that 
theatrical speculators have actually 
gone below the public taste in their 
desire to pander toit and that a re- 
action is not unlikely. Here, how- 
ever, in the United States, as we are 
beginning to develop a creative 
power in art, may we hopefully look 
for a return to those long neg- 
lected sources of innocent and de- 
lightful dramatic enjoyment for 
which the low social and artistic 
moral conditions across the water 
give less hope. 

The public in the long run, here at 
all events, wants the best and will 
support it; and though some special 
assistance may be needed, and 
should most heariily be given, for a 
short time, to forward the movement 
to enfranchise our stage from its im- 
pure foreign bondage, it will pay its 
way in the long run, as witness our 
Rip Van Winkle, our Shore Acres, 
and Northern Lights. 
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LOVE FOR THE NEIGHBOR. 


A SERMON 
rHE UNITY, 


PREACHED IN 
BOSTON, 


THE CHURCH OF 
BY MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
And the second [commandment] like unto 


it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 


thyself.—A/att. xxii. 39 


HO is our neighbor? Luke 
tells us that on a_ certain 
occasion a lawyer came to Jesus, 
tempting, or trying, him to see what 
he would say; and he asked him 
what he should do to inherit eternal 
life. Jesus asked him what he 
thought he should do, and he said, 
Keep the commandments of love to 
God and to the neighbor. 
Jesus said, Thou hast answered well : 
this do, and thou shalt live. And 
then the lawyer asked the question 
with which I began, Who is my 
neighbor? And the answer which 
Jesus gave was the parable of the 
good Samaritan—a parable that has 
stood from that time to this 
typical of human love and human 
helpfulness. 


love 


as 


Study the quality and characteris- 
tics of any barbaric tribe, and you 
will find that it does not occur to 
them that they have any obligations 
towards any human being beyond the 
limit of their own tribe. Indeed, they 
are accustomed to think that what- 
ever they can do to injure any other 
tribe must of necessity be a_ benefit 
to them. And that is not merely 
an ancient idea. I have told you 
several times how Plato commended 
the Greeks who hated anything 
foreign. But we need not go back 
farther than the time of Nelson and 
the wars of France to find that the 
characteristic virtue of an English- 
man in those days, roughly expressed 
in the phrase of the times, was _ that 
he hated a Frenchman as if he had 
been the devil. And this is charac- 
teristic of many modern people. 
There are thousands of Americans 
who have the feeling that pure 
patriotism is inconsistent with kindli- 
ness, with generosity, towards 
foreigners, and that, if foreigners 
prosper, if other nations grow great 
and rich, it must somehow be an 
injury to our own government—a 
menace to our own peace and 
prosperity. 

This, | say, was a barbaric idea ; 
and barbarism has been outgrown 
in the world only at times and here 
and there. There is plenty of it 
down beneath the surface in the 
common life of any so-called civilized 
people today, ready to flame out in 
anger, in resentment, in hate, to 
burst forth in war at the slightest 
provocation. 


We need, then, to ask afresh this 
question of the lawyer, Who is my 
neighbor? Who is the person that 
we ought to consider ourselves 
bound to love, or, at any rate, to 
treat as though we loved him ? 

I want to help you to think over 
again fora few minutes, this fact of the 
mutual interdependence of individu- 
als, societies, and nations, and show 
that, if the neighbor is the one with 
whom we come in contact, on whose 
character, on whose prosperity, on 
whose general conduct, our pros- 
perity and peace and _ welfare 
depend, then that every man who 
walks the face of the earth today is 
our neighbor. 


Let me recall, as an illustration 
of what I mean, the fact of your 
breakfast table this morning. What 
I say about it may not be true of 
any particular person here; but it 
has been true in the casé of thou- 
sands on thousands of Americans, 
and it is true in a general way of us 
all. As you stepped into your 
dining-room, your feet were on a 
carpet made in Brussels, Belgium, 
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4 man writes a book: would he 
sve it if he thought nobody would 
pee read it, if no one would ever be 
4b eto appreciate it?) A man who 
oa hook is as dependent on the 
can read and respond 
+as we are on him, the writer. 
even, in the slightest things. 
we care to dress after 
fashions? Let a man 
e for six months or a year in 
+» woods, and he does not trouble 
about his toilet. If nobody 
see the house we build, we 
sid not pay much for an architect, 
we might have beauty of out- 
elevation. So in every 
touch our lives wherever 

i], and we find ourselves face 
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go 


face with the fact that we are 
endent for everything we are 

rything we do and every 
x we hope for on our neighbors. 


them as much as they need 

r needy they may be. 
5s now come to the practical 
; 1s to whether we can obey 
s command, “ Thou shalt love thy 
is thyself.”’ Can I do it? 
No: not outright, suddenly, not to 
ring me man who 
mpress me pleasantly at 
are plenty of that kind— 
to love him at once. I! 
[ cannot approve what I 
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not approve. I cannot be at- 
ted to that which does not 
- tract. [I cannot like that which I 
ke In other words, I have no 
ie rect control over my feelings. I! 
no direct control over my 
ns I have, however, a cer 
iin very important amount of in 
ect control. 
Her is a man, for example, 
shom. for some reason or another, 
ns without sufficient knowl- 
ge, | have taken a dislike to. It 


be pure prejudice, it may be 
may be jealousy, it may 
ips be some superficial trait, a 
Cat trick, a manner, a cut of his clothing 
5 something that does not touch the 
of the man at all. Now, I 
e direct control over the question 
shether I shall put myself in an 
hang ittitude towards this man that shall, 
at | wtospeak, give him a chance. I can 
a forget my prejudice, I can reason it 
rket wayas being something unjustifi- 
t le. Ican put down my envy and 
of t ealousy being contemptible 
We things that ought to be put under 
fot. I can allow myself to get 
aquainted with this man, I can do 
uum justice, and try to comprehend 
knows ud understand him; and, very 
when I have done this, | 
alse sull find that there are qualities 
md characteristics in the man that 
ue lovable, especially if I can only 
* humble enough to get over that 
tnd of conceit which is so apt to 
stor “it me a little above other people 
ther ad put me in the position where | 
»k down on them instead of look- 
ry tu %them in the face ona level— 
ro carve faticularly, if I can remember that 
tty likely there are qualities and 
“aracteristics in me which are no 
‘we attractive to him than are his 
"me, I can, in this indirect way, 
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it an insane person, no matter what, 
look at it as God looks, look at it as 
divine men look, we can love the 
angel, love the brother, the sister, 
love that which is to unfold all that 
is beautiful and fair. 

We cannot, perhaps, command 
our feelings; but there is one thing 
we* can do. If we do not feel at- 
tracted towards people, if we can- 
not have love of approbation or 
love of complacency for them, we 
can have love of benevolence, in the 
sense that we can treat our neigh- 
bors as we would like to be treated 
ourselves. ‘Treat this man in sucha 
way as to help him up and on his road 
godward. We can act as though we 
loved, and let the love come when 


we have made the object lovely. 
Suppose we could dothis! I know 
it is far away, this hope. What is 


the use of my preaching a.doctrine 
like this to a little handful of people, 
when the great millions of the world 
seem to care little about it 

Friends, if you will study the history 
of man for the past six thousand 
years, then trace it from the low and 
far-away beginning and how 
much it has accomplished, you will 
find that your little worth 
while. And, since God has the mat 
ter in hand, it is not our business to 


SO 


see 


best is 


say we will not help, however small 
that assistance. It is not our busi- 
ness to be in a hurry. It°is our 
business to do what we can today 
towards this magnificent consumma- 
tion, and trust the Omnipotent and 
All-wise and All-loving for the out- 
come. That is the only responsibil 
itv that we have. 

Suppose that all of the world 
would begin to love the neighbor as 
the self, what would be the outcome ? 
We sometimes charge against God 
the responsibility of all the evils and 
sufferings of the world; while, asa 
matter of fact, we have in our hands 
practically the cure of them ll. 
God cannot by force and suddenly 
make us different from what we are. 
We must help God; and then there 
will be no charge to bring against 
his wisdom or his love. If men 
would act in this way, treating the 
neighbor as they would like to be 
treated themselves,serving the neigh. 
bor as they would serve themselves, 
and let the feeling go for the pres 
ent, what would happen? 

In the first place, everywhere on 
the face of the earth war would be- 
come impossible. Think what that 
would mean. Picture to yourselves 
the German empire today, with all 
the flower of its people in the army, 
taken away from positive production; 
millions and millions of money taken 
out of the ordinary life of peace and 
prosperity and progress and quiet 
to maintain this army; one-half the 
nation alimost, so far as its produc- 
tive energy and wealth are con- 
cerned,engaged in matters of hatred, 
matters of opposition, unneighborly, 
unlovely, unhuman. This is the con- 
dition of almost every nation on the 
face of the earth. Think how much 
we are paying today because a few 
years ago the different sections of 
the country could not understand 
each other and treat each other in a 
neighborly way. It costs us merely 
for our pension roll today as much 
as it costs any nation in Europe to 
maintain its entire equipment for 
war. This is the price we pay for a 
little misunderstanding, for passion, 
for hatred, for being undivine, for 
being unhuman. Here is one thing 
that would be wiped out. 

Should we obey the words of 
Jesus, there would be no more crime. 
What would that mean? Look at 
the economic side of it. Suppose 


we were not obliged to maintain any 
more prisons or jails or courts of 
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law or judges or thousands of law- 
yers; think of the machinery, the 
power, think of the money absorbed, 
merely in trying to control hufman 
hate, human avarice, human disre 
gard of the rights of the neighbor ; 
for that is all it means. 

A large part of the disease of the 
world would be wiped out of exist- 
ence if we cared about ourselves in- 


telligently and wisely, and cared 
about our neighbors equally. Then 


think how much of the unhappiness 
of the world comes from just this 
lack of regard for each other, treat- 
ing each other as we would like to be 
treated ourselves. How many towns 
in this Commonwealth where there 
isa feud that has lasted for vears, 
perhaps, over some neighborhood 
quarrel, some right of way, or other 
thing, where a little decency in the 
way of neighborly kindness at the 
first would have stopped it! How 
many quarrels, jealousies, between 
When you 
come closer home,how many families 
that are unhappy, where there is un- 
happiness that is utterly without 
reason, which finds its root in the 
fact that the wife has not been will- 
ing to treat the husband as she would 
like to be treated in his place, where 
the husband is not willing to treat 
the wife as he would like to be treated 
in her place, where the fathers and 
mothers do not treat the children as 
they would like to be treated if they 
were children, where whim and pas- 
sion and selfishness and petty mean- 
ness rule ! 

To illustrate, how would the hus- 
band like it if, every time he wanted 
to make a purchase, he had to go 
humbly to his wife and beg for a lit- 
tle money, or if he had to give an ac- 
count of the way he spent every cent? 
There is not a man that is worthy of 
being a man who would endure that 
sort of thing a week; and I wish 
there was not a wife in America who 
would endure it a week, either! I 
may have been guilty of a good 
many meannesses in my life. I 
would not like to have them all 
spread out for your inspection; but 
I never yet asked my wife what she 
did with a cent of money or found 
fault with her for its expenditure. 
And I hope that, if the time ever 
comes when I get mean enough to 
do that, the condition of things will 
be reversed; and I shall find out 
what it is like myself. Doubtless 
there are wives without any money 
sense or financial training. But it 
may not be altogether their fault. 
Perhaps a little confidence and co- 
operation would help matters. 

We are not willing to treat each 
other as we would like to be treated 
ourselves ; and out of this condition 
spring a thousand bitter springs that 
we are compelled to drink, having 
made them bitter ourselves, and 
then we turn and charge Heaven, as 
though it were responsible. 

One other point I wish to make 
concerning this matter of treating 
our neighbor as we would like to be 
treated ourselves. Cultivate this 


counties, cities, towns ! 


disposition as the only way towards 
individual happiness. There is no 
happiness in envy, in jealousy, in ill- 
will, in hatred. Every one of these 
is bitter. The only happiness is in 
love and generosity and gentleness. 
If we wish then to find happiness 
for ourselves, even if we do not care 
much about our neighbor, cultivate 
this atmosphere of love. 

Another thing; if you wish to be 
just to your neighbor, you must 
surround him with this atmosphere 
of love. Jealousy and envy and hate 
never were just. ‘They wrong every 
man who is seen through their lurid 
atmosphere. If you wish to seea 
picture well, you put it in a good 
light. If you wish to see a statue, 
you put it on a proper pedestal. If 
you want to see a house well, you 
must look at it from a good point of 
view. If you wish to see a man 
fairly, you must look at him through 
the atmosphere of kindliness, con- 
sideration, and fair mindedness. 

And, then, this is the only way to 
help. If you wish to help a man, 
you must love him —treat him as 
you would like to be treated your- 
self. No man was ever helped by 
being hated, blackguarded, abused, 
mistrusted, misrepresented, treated 
unfairly. It is the way to kindle all 
evil qualities and so multiply them 
in human society. If you want to 
help a man, no matter how poor, 
how contemptible,how mean he may 
be, make him believe that it is pos- 
sible for him some day to be loved, 
and you have lifted him into the at- 
mosphere of the divine. No matter 
what people are or if they were ten 
times worse than they are, you must 
cultivate love for your own sake. 
You make yourselves mean by mean 
feelings and actions. You make 
yourselves contemptible by hateful 
feelings and actions — actions that 
minister to hate. The only way by 
which you make yourselves lovely 
and divine is by being lovely and by 
developing these qualities. 


Only one or two English papers 
have thought it worth while to print 
Alfred Austin’s poem on Prince 
Henry of Battenburg in its entirety, 
and many do not even give the small- 
est extract from it. Such editorial 
allusions to it as are made are at best 
cautiously non-committal and for the 


most part frankly contemptuous. 
His tragedy on Alfred, entitled 
England’s Darling, gets no polite 


treatment, however, in any quarter. 
It is guyed from one end of the 
island to the other, and even his own 
Standard opens its columns to a pro- 
longed series of letters from corres- 
pondents showing that when he said 
that Alfred had been neglected by 
the English poets he was ridiculously 
ignorant of the facts, 


The memoirs of Bernadotte are 
creating much greater interest in 
Paris, where it is reported without 
contradiction that their anonymous 
editor is really King Oscar II of 
Sweden. 
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ENGLAND'S DARLING. By 
Poet Laureate 
Macmillan & Co 


Alfred 


New York and 


Austin, 


London 


In the days of his prosperity Mr. 
Alfred Austin is confronted with 
what must be a somewhat appalling 
spectacle: an ancient work of his 
own republished in nice green covers. 
Upon the title page appears Mr. 
Austin’s name and his official title. 
Opposite this page is a fine steel 
portrait of the poet laureate, as he 
appears today. ‘The date of publica 
tion is set forth as 1896. There is 
nothing to show that this book is a 
youthful effort and not the latest pro 
duction of 


singer. 


England’s chosen court 


The question whether or 
Austin would now write such a play 
as this is not to be discussed here. 
Perhaps he would, and perhaps if he 
did he would entitle it England’s 
Darling; but probably with years he 
has gained in wisdom. 

It is odd that with all the dramatic 
incidents of King Alfred’s life to 
choose from Mr. Austin should have 
concerned himself chiefly with the 
loves of the Atheling and a peasant 
maid—who turns out to be the 
daughter of a viking. Their pretty 
affection bubbles out sometimes in 
phrases agreeable enough 
but not very clear 
original, as 


no Mr. 


to read, 
nor strikingly 


A feeding kingfisher jewelled the air a 
moment and is gone, 


and at other times in nature-rhapso 
dies, long and dreary. 

It is not often that such passages 
as this 


——The treble throated lark 

Shook his wet wings and soon, an unseen 
sound, 

Carolled his matin at the gate of Heaven. 

But whether like a fountain he went up 

Or in melodious spray fell bubbling back 

Upward or downward, still he seemed to trill 

“ Edgiva’’ and “ Edgiva ” till your name 

Soared into space and summered all the air 

Passing over ‘unseen sound’ 
and the question whether or no 
Edgiva is a bubbling word, we can 
discover here a certain suggestion of 
pure, fresh air. 

The poet laureate is evidently 
closer to England’s fields, flowers, 
birds and rivers than he is to Eng 
land’s court. For the court scenes 
are feeble and slow. Even the feast 
of the Dane’s, after the first speech— 


Out_of the skull of the foe the mead smacks 
sweet— 


is tame enough, chiefly historical 
reminiscences. The fight, which 
might be a tidy little affair on the 
stage, reads very quiet, and there is 
nothing thrilling about the preceding 
scene where Alfred plays the minstrel. 
The play is an odd mixture of scenes 
that would do to act and are not ex- 
citing to read, as for example that 
Edgiva is a jarl’s child, and scenes 
that read passably but would be in- 
sufferably dull on the stage, as Al- 
fred’s soliloquy over the map of 
England. What gave the piece the 
success it had, if indeed it did 
achieve success, was probably the 
unblushing glorification of England 
that it contained. No eulogy of 
their country is too fulsome to be 
ungrateful to Englishmen, 

Mr. Austin’s exaltation of his 
country, as outright as Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s—by the way what a good 
poet laureate he would have made!— 


has endeared him to the British land 
holder. A similar tendency appears 
in his modern writings; what 
could be demanded from a 
laureate ? 

With this play is bound The Pass- 
ing of Merlin, a poem that appeared 
in 1892 —in the Times. Merlin is 
Mr. Austin’s nickname for Tennyson. 
One stanza runs as follows 


more 
poet 


For never England lacked a 
Her fairness and her fame, n 


voice to sing 

r will she now 
Silence awhile may brood upon the bough, 
But shortly once 
With wakening 


again the Isle wi 
winds of Marcl 


ll ring 
and rhaj 


sodies of 


opring 


Mr. Austin, poet or not, seems to be 
a true prophet. 


STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT W 
Practical Mind Art By 
Boston Lee & She 


ORLD; I 
Henry Wood. 
pard 

hese papers, dealing with mental 
science and spiritual evolution in 
their practical aspects, are not the 
first publications of Mr. Wood, as he 
has already given us Ideal Sug- 
gestion through Mental Photography, 
God’s Image of Man, and other 
books. ‘To compare his latest with 
his former works may perhaps show 
some advance in the writer’s meta- 
physical reasonings, and thus these 
essays (mainly reprints from various 
magazines and reviews, subjected to 
some changes) will be welcomed by 
all original thinkers. 

Some of Mr. Wood’s theories con- 
cerning disease, man, nature and 
religion, will undoubtedly meet with 
opposition trom leading thinkers, 
and especially the theories he ad- 
vances on his Essays on Human 
Evolution and the ‘ Fall,’ and Auto- 
Suggestion and Concentration. For 
instance ; Mr. Wood thus informs us: 
‘Weakness, disorder, inharmony, 
disease, malice and fear are to be 
displaced, to gradually become un- 
familiar, and finally and ideally un- 
real;” but he does not pause to 
demonstrate to us how it is that the 
real can become unreal. Of course, 
if we are left to imagine that these 
things above-specified were already 
or always unreal, the author’s state- 
ment would not only be superfluous 
but absurd ; forhow would one pro- 
ceed to destroy that which is unreal, 
or that which has no existence at all? 

Aside from this, the higher unfold- 
ment of man is generally well treated 
from a scientific standpoint, and if 
Mr. Wood’s conclusions may not be 
regarded as final, they may at least be 
said, with truth, to outline the direc- 
tions and tendencies of mental pro- 
gress, which seem to be transporting 
us toward a more refined ethereality 
of life. 

As with his other works, which 
have had a wide circulation, the 
literary construction is as a rule 
felicitous. The reader may be as- 
sured that Mr. Wood’s book will bear 
study, and that it will afford many 
suggestions of value in the domain 
of psycho-research. 


THe Way or A MAIpD. By 
Tynan. 


y Katherine 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Way of A Maid is a_ remark- 
ably sweet Irish love-story, of the 
middle-class people who are as gentle 
and refined in Ireland as anywhere 
in the world; and yet genial also, 
and sincere. It would be hard to 





say which is more attractive in this 
simple narrative—the courtship of 
St. Edmund Hilliard and Nora 
Halloran, or the unforgetting, lover- 
like attentions of Mr. Oliver, Lord 
Westsea’s agent, to his wife of many 
years—though their two winsome 
grown-up daughters might remind 
them that in the world’s unhappy 
usage their proper courting days 


were long ago. 


\ LIEUTENANT AT 
Opti 

HALF 
Optic 


EIGHTEEN. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard 

ROUND THE WORLD By 
Same publishers. 


By Oliver 


Oliver 


These are the latest two 
stories from Oliver Optic’s peren- 
nial pen, in two manners. A Lieu- 
tenant at Eighteen harks back the 
man of almost forty years to memo- 
ries of his enjoyment in the Army 
and Navy series, being the record of 


boys’ 


a young officer’s exploits in the pur- 
suit and capture of a band of Con 
federate States guerillos in old Ken 
tuck which ends, of course, in pro 
motion to a higher rank. Itis num 
ber three of the Blue and the Gray 
series, stamped on its cover with the 
badge of the Grand Army of the Re 
public and the badge of the Confed 
erate Veterans, side by side,crowned 
by an olive-wreath. 

Half Round the World is the sec- 
ond volume of the third series of 
the All-Over-the World Library, re 
minding the same man at almost 
forty years of his delight in the ad- 
ventures of Young America Abroad, 
and of how faithfully he endeavored 
to read without skipping the profes- 
sor’s not particularly deep but very 
dry historic discourses to the stu 
dents in the school-ship’s cabin. 

Oliver Optic has himself made the 
voyage described in this book to be 
thoroughly prepared for this writing 
— whose adventurous details may be 
fictitious, but the descriptive parts 
are true to his personal observation, 
and the ‘useful knowledge’ im- 
parted on the promenade deck is the 
fruit of his honest study. 


, 


THE RED SPELI By Francis Gribble. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, Publish- 
ers, New York and London. 

Mr. Gribble has ostensibly pre- 
sented to educated book-lovers an 
exquisite novelette, though the pages 
glow with the bloody and terrible 
scenes of the Communistic Riots of 
Paris in the Seventies, and from 
which the book laconically borrows 
its title: The Red Spell (of Com- 
munism. ) 

The interest and value of the book 
turns upon the question whether the 
hero is to be loyal to his betrothed 
love, or to the Commune. At first 
the hero has the weakness to hope 
that he can love both, but this, he 
finally dicovers, is impossible, and 
the crisis arrives in which he must 
sacrifice one or the other, his bodily 
or his soul’s welfare. Thus we are 
instructed that loyalty to a higher 
love, excludes the lower passions, or 
vice versa, and this lesson the book 
teaches, as the reader will learn with 
unabated interest, as he arrives at 
the climax of the story and views 
Ernest Durand’s decision. 


\ QUESTION OF FAITH By | 
Boston and New York: 
Mifflin & Co. 


Dougall. 
Houghton, 


Miss Dougall is becoming rapidly 
well known as a writer of strong 
character pieces ; whether in short 
story form or elaborated into a novel. 
The present one isa novel, whose 
treatment mingles a little of the 
dramatic with its psychologic ele- 
ment. It is a love-tale, whose 
interest turns on the question of 
faith that young Harvey should have 
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the mysterious conduct 
she was bound by an en{ 
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because 

a lover’s fai: 
against her wish to lh 
doubtful of his powe! 
truly as a husband to t: 
her hand. Much int: 
the by-play betwee: 
Alice’s Cousin Amy, 
who, while not inten: 
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Jacob. The Scape 
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is the story of David 
The Gazette adds 
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ties in the way of the 
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The death is annou: 
Wilde, the mother of Osx 
of Sir William Wilde, 
eologist and student 
history, who died in 1§ 
before her marriage Ja 
Speranza Elgee, and ur 
of Speranza attained 1 
of patriotic Irish poems 
the author of several w 
and a translator 
and German. 


from tl 
The newspapers 
erally refer to her as Lady 
Wilde, just as accurately 
usually call Lady Henry Son 
Lady Somerset. 


The Clarendon Press are al 
issue a collection of the tradi! 
hymns of theancient Gaelic Chu 
Scotland, by Mr. Alexander 
michael, of Edinburgh. Mr 
michael, who is in the Excise, is 2 
learned Celt, with an extensive 
quaintance with the old custon 
the Western Isles. 


Work is soon to be started 
Phillips Brooks Memorial Librar 
Hyde Park, Mass., the gift 
E. F. Stetson of Bostor 
ing will be of wood, forty feet 
will cost about $400 
given to the directors 
Hill Chapel, where Bis! 
preached. 

Harold Frederic 
New York Times this 
estimate of the present 
English fiction-writers 
the present generat 
writers in England 
popular success 
thing ever known 
commanding monetary) 
both sides of the At! 
the aggregate throw 
notions of literary inc 
fusion, it is somehow s! 
to get hard up for g 
matter here in Lond 
not flat heresy to say s 
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these days of towerl! 
fabulous royalty ac 
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worth reading than it us 
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of the papers were reciting 
nderful triumphs of British 
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ve extra yrdinary prices which had 
; advance 
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wen secured in by the 
sit tion of 1896, it was sud- 

rne in upon me that there 
eA . thing to read. Through con- 


tal deficiencies, | am _ unable to 
easure from Mr, Stanley 
‘ a sexperiments in the hybridi- 
Harrison Ainsworth and 
Dumas, and the Crockett 
compound of Stevenson, 
| their elderberry com- 
had palled on my 
Similarly I had exhausted 
ts of the Zenda country, 
| no longer restrain a frank 
face of Brigadier Ge- 
iend the bookseller sug 


ne 


wn the 
Mv ft 
uutiously that Sorrows of 
satan was having an enormous run, 
press the matter further. 
sent me empty-handed, divided 
nd between the 
of Anthony Trollope’s 
and the 
through 
llins’s earlier works. But 
me my table was a 
h settled my doubts. It 
tour books which ] had 
red some weeks before, through 
American house here, to 
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Mr. Frederic’s books 
Mr. Howells’s and two of Mr. 
er's With great relief Mr. 
finds that Mr. Howells is 
it writer and Mr. Fuller 
vement and life 
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going once again 
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s conception of the “ mob of 
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with civil 
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» edition of Poe edited by Mr. 
Stedman and Professor Woodberry 
completed, the tenth and 
lume, devoted to the poetry, 
just come from the press. 
oncluding volume contains 
valuable editorial matter. Mr. 
Stedman provides a long and inter- 
esting introduction to the poems and 
some important notes on the numer- 
is portraits used in this edition. 
rotessor Woodberry is responsible 
ra variorum text of the poems and 
‘scompiled a bibliography which 
prized by collectors of Poe. 
\ copious index gives the last touch 
litorial thoroughness to a work 
h has been carried on in a spirit 
rovocative of admiration from the 
inning to the end of the enter- 
Poe is now accessible in such 
‘orm as will need no modification o1 
tension. The ten volumes make a 
monument to American 
dusiasm and literary judgment. 
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ebration of the three hun- 
inniversary of the birth of 
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His fame. A man who could 
the Presidency of Harvard 
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“at to visit England and remodel 
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l€s€ days. Thus far his School 
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that knowledge should be fitted to 


action, and that the school should 
prepare for life. The genial Quick 
says of it: “The School of Infancy 
has not had anything like the circu- 
lation it deserves.”” This is due 
largely to a lack of an adequate 
translation—a defect soon to be 
remedied by Mr. Will S. Monroe, 
than whom there none more 
competent. The book will contain 
a portrait of Comenius, an introduc 
tion, notes, and bibliography, and is 
to be published at once by D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 


W. H. Mallock, whose Labour and 
the Popular Welfare aroused so much 
interest, has written a new volume 
of essays, in which he discusses such 
topics as the distribution of wealth 
(controverting the principles laid 
down by Karl Marx), the minimum 
of humane living, wages; the pro 
ducts of work, and the census and 
the people 


is 


A volume on the romantic charac 
ters and incidents in the history of 
Kentucky is in course of preparation 
by Mr. James Lane Allen. Mr. Al 
len is also contemplating the writing 
of two novels of Southern life, one of 
which, it 1s solemnly stated, will be 
‘cast on different lines from that of 
any novel heretofore published.’ 

Che latest verse on Paderewski is 
by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley : 

The third’s a Polish Pianist 

With big engagements everywhere, 

A light heart and an iron wrist, 

And shocks and shoals of yellow hair, 
And fingers that can thrill on sixths and fill 
beginners with despair 

Ouida, like George Sand, has fal 
len into a pastoral vein which con 
trasts oddly with the swagger of Un 
der Two Flags, and the hard world 
of Moths. The Nuernberg 
Stove is an exceedingly simple little 
ta'e of a poor family whose only pride 
and joy was a beautiful stove of 
porcelain made in 1532 by the great 
potter of Nuernberg, Augustus Hirs 
choogel. The father,after squander 
ing his money in drink,sells the heir- 
loom, and one of the children grows 
up to win it back. That is all of 
the story, which is told very simply, 
though with perhaps exaggerated 
sentimentality. It is published by 
R. F. Fenno & Co. of New York. 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 
is the title of A. Conan Doyle’s new 
historical romance, which contains 
eight adventures in the career ofa 
Napoleonic hero. The book con- 
taining these adventures, each of 
which has been copyrighted in this 
country, will be published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, with many illus- 
trations. Doubtless it will appeal 
to many persons,and yet the histories 
of the time are more exciting to 
read. 


} 
i1iness 


Eugene Field left an unpublished 
story, The Were Wolf, which he 
wrote first in 1884, and had re-writ- 
ten in 11 versions since then. The 
last one pleased him, and will pres- 
ently be published. 


Anatole France spoke to the Pa- 
risians of Paris at their periodical 
banquet as follows: ‘“¢ You are not 
waiting for my opinion of Moliére. 


He is a well-known author. Ten or 
fifteen years ago I might have 


yielded to the temptation to express 
the opinion that Moliére is a comic 
poet. In that epoch this would 
have been a novel view. For his 
admirers then praised him above all 
things for being a sad thinker anda 
pitiful lover. They discovered in 
his plays incessantly subjects for 
melancholy. They pitied him as a 
husband and gave to his work only 
a dolorous admiration. But that 
turn of mind is not usual nowadays. 








It is acknowledged that Molitre’s 
comedies are comedies, and that it 
is permissible to laugh at them.” 
Anatole France’s Molitre is a book 
lover’s Moliére, divided into periods 
of criticism, into decades of books 
reflecting the impression caused by 








the great man’s work on different 
groups of men of letters. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers will 
publish in the immediate future: 
The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley, a 
novel by E. Livingston Prescott; In 
Search of Quiet : a Country Journal, 
May-July, by Walter Frith; James 


Inwick, Ploughman and Elder, a 
novel, by P. Hay Hunter; The 
Critical Handbook of the Greek 


New Testament (New Edition), by 
Edward C. Mitchell, D.D., President 
of Leland University, New Orleans ; 
The Woodlanders (New Edition), 
by Thomas Hardy; and Venezuela: 
a Land where it’s Always Summer, 
by William Eleroy Curtis. 

Very few people realize how pop 
ular a flower the carnation has be 
come. The consumption each win- 
ter in New York exceeds fifteen mil 
lions of cut flowers. The culture of 
carnations will be explained in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for March by J. H. 
Connelly. The illustrations are to 
be printed in color. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
nounce for speedy issue On Parody, 
by Arthur Shadwell Martin. The 
book consists of an essay on the art 
and of humorous selections from its 
masters, beginning with the Greeks 
and Romans. Most of the earlier 
pieces are inaccessible to readers of 


an 


today. 


Capt. Charles King has written a 
An Army Wife, which is 
published by F. Tenny 

His ' work, Fort 
Frayne, published July, has al 
ready reached its sixth edition, and 
has evidently proven the most popu 
lar and salable of all this talented 


new story, 
to be 
son Neely. 


soon 
latest 
in 


author’s writings. 


One of the most important of re 
cent literary finds is the manuscript 
of acomplete unpublished melodrama 


by Victor Hugo. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s list 
of announcements for February in- 
clude the following: A History of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology 


in Christendom, by Andrew D. 
White; Teaching the Language- 


Arts, by B. A. Hinsdale; The Reds 
of the Midi, by Félix Gras; Green 
land Icefields, and Life in the North 


Atlantic, by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright and Warren Upham; In the 
Blue Pike, by Georg Ebers; Sleep- 


The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, by A. 
Conan Doyle; The Wrong Man, by 
D. Gerard; Inthe Day of Adversity, 
by J. Bloundelle-Burton ; Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin, by J. C. Snaith; 
Voice Building and Tone Placing, 
by H. Holbrook Curtis, M. D.; new 
editions of California of the South, 
by Walter Lindley, M.D., and J. P. 
Widney, M.D. ; Field-Book for Rail 
way Engineers, by William M. 
Gillespie. 


ing Fires, by George Gissing ; 


With the March issue, the Atlan- 
tic Monthly begins two important 
series of papers. The Jrish in 
American Life, by H. C. Merwin, is 
the first of the promised articles on 
Race Characteristics in American 
Life. Under the general heading, 
The Case of the Public School, the 
Atlantic will discuss the payment 
and standing of teachers throughout 
the country. Over ten thousand 
teachers have been requested to 
contribute information as the basis 
of these papers. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY BEGIN 
THEIR PUBLICATION 
FOR 1896 AS 
FOLLOWS 


. 
Visions and Service. 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels 
by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
16mo, $1.25. 

Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous 
title a group of discourses which cannot fail to 
attract general attention. They will appeal to all 
right-minded persons, especially to young men 
They are definite, interesting, and pleas 
antly charged with the winning element of Bishop 
Lawrence’s personality 


Joan of Arc. 


By Francis C. LOWELL. Large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, bound in handsome library style, 
$2.00. 


short, 


A book comprising the fruits of deep, impartial 
tudy of the unique career of the Maid of Orleans, 
Mr. Lowell's review of the trial gains great value 
from his experience as a lawyer, and the whole 

possesses great value and interest 


Bayard Taylor. 


Men of Letters 
With a Portrait 


In the series of American 
By ALBERT H. SMYTH. 
1omo, gilt top, $1.25 
rhis isa careful, appreciative, sympathetic ac 

count of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, 

whose large and diversified achievements entitle 
him to a highly honorable place in the ranks of 

American writers 


The Parson’s Proxy. 


A Novel By Karke W HAMILTON, author 
of ** Rachel’s Share of the Road”’ 16mo, 
$1.25 
A vigorous, readable novel of the Southern 


mountain region. ‘The hero is a rough native who 
injures the parson, atones for his wrong by taking 
the parson’s place, and makes a supreme sacrifice 
in his behalf. There is much inthe story to en 

gage the reacder’s interest and admiration, 


The Spirit in Literature 
and Life, 


By Joun P. Coyir, D. D. 


41.0 


Pte5O- 


Crown 8vo, 


A strong, thoughtful book, comprising lectures 
given at lowa College, In which Dr. Coyle at- 
tempted to interpret the spirit latent in Hebrew 
literature and life, expressing itself in Jesus Christ, 
and continuing in the broad stream ot Christianity 
It 1s worthy to rank with Dr. Gordon’s volume on 
“The Christ of ‘To-Day,’’ which has made so _ pro 
found amimpression. 


The Cambridge Browning. 
Fourth Edition now ready of the handsome 
Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Com- 
plete Poetic and Dramatic Works in a 
single volume. Clear type, opaque paper, 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a 
fine portrait. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Sold by all Bovksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York 


END-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The February number contains 
articles on 
Work of Indian Associations. 


E. E. Hale. 


Rev. 


Transplanting to Country Homes. 
John Visher. 
Secret Organizations in Society. 


Jos. V. Collins. 
Indian Affairs. 
Married Vagabonds. 
Richmond. 
Employer and Employee under the 
Common Law. Vicior H. Olm- 
stead and Stephen D. Fessenden. 
Improved Dwellings Co., Brooklyn, 
me Me 

South End House. 

Lend-a-Hand Club Reports and Gen- 
eral Intelligence. 


Miss Mary E. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies ZOcts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 


ness of the Teacher, by G. Stanley | 3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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Hall, President of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., appears in this 
issue. The Presidency and Secretary 
Morton is the second paper in the 
series of political studies. A Semi- 
nary of Sedition is another of John 
Fiske’s historical studies in Old Vir- 
ginia. There are further Memories 
of Hawthorne, by his daughter ; 
Edith Brower discusses E. A. Mac- 
Dowell in New Figures in Literature 
and Art; there isa third of Mrs. 
Catherwood’s Studies in Provincial 
France; and Eugenia Skelding pic- 
turesquely describes a visit to the 
Holy Island of Lindisfarne. Fic- 
tion is represented by a second in- 
stallment of Miss Jewett’s Country 
of the Pointed Firs; A Public Con- 
fession, a short story of garrison 
life, by Ellen Mackubin; and the 
conclusion of Pirate Gold, by F. J. 
Stimson. Poems, book reviews, and 
the usual departments complete the 
issue. 

A translation of the Text-book of 
General Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy, by Professor Richard 
‘Thoma, of Dorpat,has been made by 
Dr. Alexander Bruce, Pathologist to 
the Royal Hospital for Sick Chil 
dren, at Edinburgh. The work will 
be published in two volumes, with 
426 illustrations. 


Mrs. Anna M. Harkness has given 
$50,000 to create a chair in Biblical 
literature in the women’s college of 
the Western Reserve university at 
Cleveland, in memory of her daugh- 
ter, and to be known asthe Florence 
Harkness foundation. ‘The first 
professor will be Rev. Or. Hiram C. 
Haydn, who has done the duties of 
such chair without compensation for 
a long time. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. an 
nounce for early publication Voice 
Building and Tone Placing, by H. 
Holbrook Curtis, Ph. B., M. D., 
showing a new method of treating 
pathological conditions of the glottis 
by tone exercises,and the means em- 
ployed to restore the function of 
vocal cords which have been injured 
by improper methods of voice pro- 
duction. Dr, Curtis has dedicated 
his work to Jean de Reszké, and has 
been guided in his chapters on Voice 


. Building by Mme. Melba. 


F. Tennyson Neely has published 
a decidedly unique book called The 
Bachelor and the Chafing Dish, by 
Deshler Welch, who has chiefly been 
known asa dramatic critic. Mr. 
Welch has undertaken to tell ina 
cosy, chummy, convivial way, some 
of the most famous secrets of good 
cooking, interlarded with attractive 
digression that sparkles with humor 
and geniality such as would make 
most any table an abiding place of 
good digestion. 


Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy has 
been received with enthusiasm in 
England as well as in America. The 
March instalment in Scribner's 
takes Tommy and his sister to 
Thrums, where the action of the tale 
will move for much of the rest of the 
story. 


Richard Harding Davis’s new 
book, Three Gringos in Venezuela 
and Central America, contains sixty- 
seven illustrations, and a map show- 
ing the route of the Three Gringos 
from Belize, in British Honduras, 
via Corinto and Panama, to Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


“Yes, [I say to myself, pen in 
hand, I can keep hold of the thread, 
let it lead me back to the first im- 
pression,” says Mr. Henry James 
in Glasses, his new story. The little 
story is all there; I can touch it 
from point to point; for the thread, 
as I call it, is a row of colored beads 





on a string. None of the beads are 
missing—at least I think they’re 
not; that’s exactly what I shall 
amuse myself with finding out.” 
Could one describe his own work 
better ? 


PROFESSOR wat “7 TRIP TO THE 
HE start will be made some time 
in July or atthe beginning of 
August from Norskoadrna, a_ small 
rocky and snowy archipelago situ- 
ated on the northwestern coast of 
Spitsbergen, and the most accessible 
part of this famous territory. Nors- 
koarna is almost under the eightieth 
parallel, and although sad and even 
grim in aspect, this remote spot will 
prove a convenient station for the 
departure, as the distance to the 
North Pole is only about 600 miles. 
Mr. Andree’s balloon, which will 
be called ‘he Northern Pole, says 
Harper’s Round Table, is to be 
made of triple French varnished silk, 
having a resistance of 250 pounds 
to the linear inch. It contains 130, 
000 cubic feet, and has a lifting 
power of more than 10,000 pounds. 
Besides the car and its three occu 
pants— Messrs. Andree, Ekholm, 
and Strindberg—the balloon will 
be supplied with scientific apparatus 
and 2000 prepared photographic 
plates, in charge of Dr. Strindberg. 
The Northern Pole will not carry 
sand for ballast, but use its large 
quantity of stores for throwing out 
in case of need. 

At Norskoarna the balloon can be 
kept waiting any length of time for 
a favorable wind. Held in place by 
sixteen tackles attached to the rocky 
soil, and connected by a system of 
ropes and pulleys with the whole 
netting, it can laugh at all the efforts 
of the strongest gale, and remain 
there for weeks ready for immediate 
despatch, 

Mr. Nils Ekholm, the celebrated 
meteorologist of Upsal University, 
will give the signal for the depart- 
ure of this fearless expedition. This 
signal will not be given until Mr. 
Ekholm finds a northern breeze 
blowing briskly and with all the 
known signs of permanency —a fre- 
quent occurrence, however, in those 
regions and in such a season. Mr. 
Ekholm will not be mistaken in his 
prognostications, and, once started, 
Mr. Andree’s aerial craft will be car- 
ried away for hours in the direction 
of the North Pole. 

It would be almost unreasonable 
to hope that the aerial travellers will 
float exactly above the foremost 
point of our globe from the tropics. 
It would be enough for Mr. Andree 
to make such a nearing as would en- 
able him to bring back to civilization 
hundreds or thousands of photo- 
graphs recording all the features of 
those unattainable regions. His 
most ambitious desires will be wholly 
satisfied, if he obtains a clear view 
of the rocky mountains that Lieuten- 
ant Peary is said to have seen from 
the top of the Greenland glaciers on 
a far distant horizon. 


SOLID THROUGH TRAINS. 

NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS. 

Entire trains consisting of baggage 
cars, buffet sleeping cars and ele- 
gant day coaches, lighted by gas, 
heated by steam and with all the 
modern improvements, are run be- 
tween New York and Chicago every 
day in the year via West Shore and 
Nickel Plate Roads. Superb dining 
cars west of Buffalo and coaches in 
charge of uniformed colored porters. 

For lowest rates via this popular 
route apply to your nearest ticket 
agent or address F. J. Moore, Gen’! 
Agent, Nickel Plate Road, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


R. Lewis G. Janes, President of 
the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, addressed the Parker Memoria! 
Science Class, a few Sundays ago, 
upon the history of that Association 
and its methods of work. The fol 
lowing is an abstract of his remarks, 
which were informal and delivered 
without manuscript. 

Standing in this place, he said, | 
should do violence to my own feel 
ings if I did not first congratulate 
the members of the Parker Memorial 
Science Class that by their organiza 
tion, and in this Memorial building, 
the memory of Theodore Parker is 
still preserved in Boston. His in- 
fluence was second to that of no 
other teacher in moulding my own 
earlier thought on religious and phil- 
anthropic subjects. I regard him as 
the greatest religious teacher of the 
last generation — one of the greatest 
of Americans. Had he lived, he, as 
no other man, might have been the 
interpreter of modern science to the 
world in its bearing upon the great 
problems of the nature, life, and des 
tiny of man. It seems to me most 
appropriate that his memory should 
be preserved by an organization ded 
icated to the study of science and to 
the application of the scientific 
method to the higher problems of 
thought and life. 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
like your own organization, is an out 
growth of a Sunday School class — a 
class of adults in the Second Uni 
tarian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
which the Rev. John W. Chadwick 
has been for more than thirty years 
the beloved minister. For some 
years it fell to my pleasant lot to be 
the teacher of this class. Our earli- 
est work was the application of the 
higher criticism to the study of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, a 
labor of love which lent new interest 
to the old volume. In subsequent 
years, the class devoted itself mainly 
to the consideration of ethical topics, 
using such works as Spencer’s Data 
of Ethics, Graham’s Creed of Science 
and Sidgwick’s History of Ethics as 
text books. 

During the season of 1881-82, the 
class was under the instruction of 
Professor Franklin W. Hooper, now 
the able Director of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, six or 
seven years ago a semi-moribund in- 
stitution, which under his energetic 
management has become the largest 
and most successful popular educa- 
tional institute in the country. It 
was during this season that the Asso- 
ciation was organized, meeting at 
first in private parlors on Friday eve- 
nings, and continuing a discussion of 
the topics of the Sunday morning 
lessons. The work of the first year 
was an outline study of some of the 
leading modern systems of philosophy, 
and the careful topical treatment of 
Spencer’s Study of Sociology. The 
next year, and for two successive 
years, still continuing the parlor 
meetings, the Association applied it- 
self to the study of comparative re- 
ligion, taking up in turn — after an 


introductory course or 
religion and its early ma: 
fetichism, idolatry al 
the principal Orient 
Hinduism, Buddhism. | 
the religions of anci 
Greece and of Rome 
the study of the Hebr 
tian faiths. 

Many of us st 
these years as among | 
able of all our work 
and historical met} 
to the study ; the end: 
to treat each topi 
duly appreciating 
faiths ; to trace each t 
source, and to recog 
influence which have 
in the development 
Che result of this study y 
ing to the mind and e 
moral nature. It rende: 
impossible for us hereaft 
to the claim of exclus 
sanctity for the partic 
ligious belief which has 
inheritance. Some of t 
this period, by members 
ciation, were published 
minster Review, | 
the Index (of blessed m 
30STON COMMONWI 
cluding course on Prin 
tianity was compiled 
and has since been used 
Sunday Schools of the | 


After two or three fruit! 
spent in the systematic st 
works of Ralph Wald 
Thomas Carlyle and ‘ Ge 
and a season given to tra 
tory of the rational move 
ligion, the Association 
eight years ago the series 
on Evolution, and its applicat 
the practical problems of our 
ious, social and political life,by w 
its work has become best known ! 
the public. Previous to 
growing audiences had pu 
from the private parlors © 
earlier meetings were he 
the vestry, and then int 
auditorium of the Second 
Church. During the past t 
for advantage of location and t 
phasize our complete separal 
all sectarian influences, we have mo' 
into the elegant auditorium 
Pouch Mansion where t! 
are now held. 

The programme of our firs 
on Evolution was submitted! 
Herbert Spencer and met his ‘ 
approval. At his suggestion, | 
semi-monthly lectures were pu! ” 
first in pamphlet form,and afterwar 
compiled in bound volumes, seve! 
which now testify to the characte ® 
our work, and have received 5° 
ous recognition from the reviewer 
the press. After declining mem™ 
ship in many of the leading scie™ 
bodies of the world, Mr 
complimented us and !e 
name in aid of our work, °} 
ing an honorary correspo! 
bership in our Association. 
to him numerous valuabieé 
tions, and members of the 
tion have been honored by ®!® 


— 
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nition as defenders of his philosophi- 
cal positions in current controversies. 
Many others, eminent in science and 
iterature in Europe, Asia and Amer- 








ca. have also expressed their sym 
athy with our efforts at popularizing 
, ary views in the higher 
realms of ethics, politics and philoso- 
shy, by acc epting membership in our 
ASS tion and making occasional 

: utions to its work, including 
y names as those of the late Pro 
ike + Huxley; Alfred Russel Wal 
vee discover with Darwin of the 
1% satural selection; Professor 


william Graham, of Queen’s College, 
Mr. Ribot of Paris, editor 


4 Philosop higu Profes 

cor Ernst Haeckel, of Jena; Count 
lvie lo} . 
et d’Alviella, of Belgium; the 


tapa Chandra Ray, translator 
Va Calcutta, In 

u Sasipada Banerjee, of 

the originator of the 

eent for the education of Hindu 
vs: Dr. John Fiske and 
nh Le Conte, in our 

' Among our lady members 

such well-known women as Miss 
\. Youmans; Miss Mary Proc 
hter of the late Richard A 
Mrs. Florence 


hal hdrata, of 


Profes 
own 


astronomer ; 


5 Buckstaff, of Wisconsin 
Ida C. Huittin, of Illinois 
Mrs. Ole Bull, of Cambridge; Miss 
sarah |. Farmer, the devoted organ 


ver of the Greenacre Conferences ; 
Miss Caroline B. LeRow,and others. 
nelusion, Dr. Janes explained 


some of the practical features of the 


rk in which the Association is en 

saged, and the manner in which its 
obligations are met 

by small yearly fees from 


more than two hundred resident and 
ent members, for which the 


receive an equivalent in the 
ns of the Association, and 
intary contributions. He 


the practical importance, 
unrest, of 


velt upon 
this era of intellectual 
hics on a scientific basis, 
ve the shifting phases of 
11 and metaphysical thought, 
and of bringing all the great social 
ad political problems of the day to 
fthe scientific method. By 
pplication of this method, he 
said, to the practical affairs of life, 
althe wonderful material progress 
guran fthe past two centuries, and par- 
—— ticularly of the century now closing, 
made. The influence of 
science is to be equally beneficent 
nthe solution of the great sociologi- 
philosophical and economic 
jestions which are the bequest of 
this tothe coming century. The 
fundamental work looking toward 
ution must be educational, 
and it must begin outside of the uni 
ersities and schools, which are con- 
vative in their adherence to the 
‘ trary and philosophical methods of 
, the past and must be gradually con- 
verted to the scientific method. He 
poke, too, of the opportunity of the 
‘urch, which he said must accept 
¢ method of evolution and work 
rst cout t harmony with natural laws and 
tee 0 Mocesses, or it must be supplanted 
his core" Ysome better agency of personal 
stion, ud social regeneration. 
pubis Meanwhile, he said, the place and 
tterwe portunity of such voluntary organ- 
: “tions as the Brooklyn Ethical As- 
at “ciation and the Parker Memorial 
3 “ence Class are transcendantly im- 
Mriant,and with adequate means 
De Merewith to work their influence 
co &y be potent for inestimable bene- 
the society of thefuture. The 
™. of means who will endow such 
"tk as this, as many are endowing 
See ™ universities, will deserve the 
“sing of coming generations. 
“ee are willing laborers who need 
the opportunity to do yeoman’s 
"vice for the advancement of truth 
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and the elevation of humanity, but 
they need to be emancipated from 
the necessity of bread-winning by de 


votion to less important work. ‘To 
encourage such helpers and_ those 


who would lend them financial aid: 
let us keep our skirts free from all 
taint of dogmatism and anti-theologi 
cal bias, as befits 
pledged to the scientific method. 
The policy of the Brooklyn Ethi- 
cal Association has been to welcome 


those who are 


all to its fellowship who are willing 
to work in this _ spirit, pledging them 
to no dogmatic creed. We should be 
common seekers for the truth, what 
ever its garb, whatever 
antecedents. Keeping ever 
us this noblest of 
leave every 
for itself 


its historical 
tS Historical 


before 
ideals, we should 


soul free to determine 


the form of its realization. 


Working in this spirit, we may win to 
our side many who would bé repelled 
by a more dogmatic 
attitude, and make of them willing 
helpers for the world’s 
betterment. 


and sectarian 


substantia 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


RESIDENT Warren has just pr: 
the t] 
University his report for the year 


sented to ['rustees of ne 


ending Sept. 16, 1895 The report 
contains most gratifying evidence of 
the constant growth in all depart 
ments, in spite of the fact that the 
productive endowment fund is totally 
inadequate to provide for the press 
ing needs of the University. 

The attendance for the year in all 
departments was 1252. Those who 
have had little opportunity of becom 
ing acquainted with the work of this 
institution will doubtless feel renewed 
interest and possibly a little surprise 
in learning that so large a 
students isenrolled under its direc 
The urban loc the 
University is of the greatest benefit 
in the prosecution of its work, but 
this location 


body of 


tion. ition of 


undoubtedly has some 
disadvantages. One of 
advantages is the fact that 
fessional schools are of 
scattered in various parts of the city 
in connection with those adjuncts of 
hospitals, law courts and 
work which most efficiently supple 
ment the theoretical instruction of 
the lecture-room. This scattering of 
departments is a very common prac 
tice in universities with a city loca 
tion, but it necessarily prevents any 
great architectural display of build 
ings or an imposing numerical con 
centration such as is possible in an 
institution situated within the limits 
of a rural town. 

Since 1884, when the total attend 
ance at Boston University was 61: 
the increase has been uninterrupted, 
and the number of students has more 
than doubled. In the Faculties of 
Liberal Arts, Theology, Law and 
Medicine, the comparative numbers 
in attendance in 1884-85 and in 
1894-95 are as follows: 


these dis 


the pro 


necessity 


mission 


1854-35 1594-95 


College of Liberal Arts 166 353 
Scaoool of Theology 79 152 
School of Law 171 320 
School of Medicine 95 170 


The only death in the faculty was 


that of Dr. D. G. Woodvine of the 
Medicine School. Dr. Woodvine 
had been connected with the Medi- 


cal School from its foundation and 
was widely known in medical circles 
for his professional ‘skill in the de- 
partments of laryngoscopy and rhin- 
oscopy. He had been a liberal bene- 
factor both of the Medical School 
and of the College of Liberal Arts. 

The number of degrees granted in 
June was 226. Although the institu- 
tion is but twenty-five years of age, 
it already has an alumni roll of 3241 
an average of 130 for each year of its 
existence, 


Inasmuch as the University has 
from the first been organized on the 


+ 


basis of perfect equality in the educa 


tion of the sexes, it is interesting to 


note that of 12-2 students in attend 


ance during the last year 318 were 
young women. Statistics show that 
for the last twenty years the propor- 


uuon of young women to young men 


has been nearly uniform, varying 


between the limits of twenty-one per 
cent and twenty-eight per cent. 

lhe of the Law School 
has been so rapid that new buildings 


have become an 


growth 
imperat » necessity, 


In 1887, the attendance was but 141; 
each year has witnessed an 


of Dean Bennett 


until the ist report 

sh lan tendance f 29, an in 
crea of nearly 15 r cen Che 
{ vers I just ] based the 
p rty Oormery oct pi by he 
Mount Vernon church on As! a ton 
P ice ect i 1) ra! n 
wl W b nost 1a 

and impressive ippearance he 
location of the Lav school on Ash 
burton Place is one of the most de 
sirable in the city by reason of its 
proximity Court House, th 
State House and the law omees of 
the city | n llber ay 
ror occu] ney next ‘5 mber, and 
the removal of the school from its 
old quarters will give the adjoining 


\rts an 
icquire the 
which the great 


College of Liberal oppor 


tunity to additional 


building increase 


in the numbers of its students has 
made absolutely necessary 

After a number of interesting 
statements regarding the nature of 
the work in the various departments, 
the report closes with an urgent ap 
pe al I ot the { { 
ind to the pat f ( of 
education f prompt 
issistan n the | thie 
Universit makin to mee he 
great deman vh yY 1 ind 
rapid growth is im pon it 


THE POSSE GYMNASTICS. 


In ( 


Gymnasium 


The 


. , 
which 


Posse 
you 
you 

may like to know that Baron Posse 


onnection with 
Journal of 


received a copy last evening, 


became a Unitarian, or rather dis 
covered that he was a Unitarian, 
through his intercourse with Mr. 
Frothingham, whom he met soon 
after he came to this country; and 
some of us have laughingly said to 


each other that Baron Posse’s system 


of gymnastics was an application of 
Unitarian principles to physical edu 
Perhap ome of 


cation. your 


readers may be interested in an ex 
position of the system from this stand 
point. 

the 


recognition ol 


Baron Posse’s system rests, in 
first 
truth from 


plac e, on the 


whatever source it comes, 


not on the authority of a single 
man or of a_ single’ book. [ts 
foundations were laid on the laws 


of nature and on their rational inter- 
pretation, and no arbitrary or artificial 
considerations 
mitted 


thoroughly 


were anywhere ad 
Ling 
rational in its 


The system, as 
funda- 
mental principles, was accepted as a 
basis, and as taught by Baron Posse 

continually de and 
adapting itself to the difierent physi 


cal 


was veloping 


and intellectual conditions of a 


new country, and assimilating into a 


whole the 


complete and harmonious 
principles of other systems so far as 
they too were based upon nature and 
reason, [he application of the 
system, too, was thoroughly individual. 
Each pupil in a great degree worked 
out his own salvation in hisown way. 
Even in the class exercises. no shows 
or forms, or ceremonies, were allowed 
to cramp the free development of 


each individual to the fullest possible 
extent; and each pupil, moreover, so 
far as he caught the spirit of the 
institution, was prompted not merely 
to look to his own salvation but to 
make his life as efficient as possible 
for the service of others. 

The work of Baron Posse was by 
no means confined to physical edu- 
cation in the ordinary sense of the 


word. ‘The testimony which appears 


in this memorial number of The 
Gymnasium Journal is evidence of 
the high qualities of mind and 


character which he brought to this 


service. Ihe restoration of health 
under his intelligent and careful 
training has been of inestimable 


value to many, but no less important 
have been the ideals that he placed 


before us, and the lessons taught by 


his disinterested devotion to. his 
work, his independence of thought 


and action, the modesty and candor 


} 


with which he shrank from any praise 
that more than was 
his generosity and charity 
his opponents, 


seemed to him 


due, and 


toward 


he influence of a spirit so lofty 
and so true is one of the most 
precious experiences of our lives. | 


hink there are many of us, I know 
there are some, who would give every 
dollar they have rather than lose that 
vision of truth and purity and dis- 
that came to them 
And it is only by 
cherishing the good that he inspired 
in us and by carrying on his work in 
the spirit which inspired him that we 
carn hope to keep that memory fresh. 
\nd so, as Mr. Hale told us at our 
ist farewell, ‘* He will be our angel, 
life of greater 
loving-kindness and con 


interestedness 
through him. 


| 
} 
i@ading us on toa 


purity and 


ecrated service than would have 
been possible to us without him.” 
Mary STOUGHTON LOCKE. 
’ », Fe 16, 1896 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 
GOOD 
tended 


A many of the girls at- 
the Promenade given 
last week at Amherst. 

\t the Current Events Club on 
Wednesday, Miss Moffatt addressed 
the meeting on The Special Mental 
\ttitude of Philanthropic Work. 

There has been a great deal of ex- 
citement the past week occasioned by 
the selection of the members of the 
basket-ball teams. 

lhe opera of Lohengrin was given 
at Springfield on the seventeenth of 
February, and many of the girls went 
to hear it. Whenever anything fine 
is given in or near Northampton, the 
girls are very ready to go. 

A course of lectures by Prof. Tyler 
on the Development of Greek Art 
began last Tuesday and will be con- 
tinued every Tuesday for the rest of 
the semester. The Art Gallery offers 
unusual advantages for the Study of 
Greek art, and these lectures will be 
of great value to those interested in 
the subject. 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
t the latter concession being made 
roduce Good Housekeeping as 

y as] into homes where it has not 

kn ; 1 ss history having demon 

it it holds well its place wherever it 

I get t ( . 

I $2 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
t Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,” 







| nding ll be sent, postpaid 
For $ » Go Housekeeping and ‘‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 
‘I gives arare opportunity to secure the best 
of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 





ntributor 


fay e « -books of rare value, 
y recognized and commended, both for their 
nestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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PROF. FERNALD ON THE GIPSY MOTH. 


ANY an extremely 
scientific discourse is given 
upon an which has not 
been heralded as notable, and many 
of these impromptu papers are in 
deed well worth preservation 
Such a one was the explanation by 
Prof. C. H. Fernald of Amherst be 
fore the legislative committee with 
reference to the condition of the 
gipsy moth in other countries 
Prof. Fernald is a 
authority on matters 
and is connected 
Agricultural 
His home is a 
what aside from the main 
the town, its garden 
guarded by two huge 
spruces of sugarloaf form 


interesting 


occasion 


known 
entomologic, 
with the State 
College at Amherst. 
modest house 


well 


some- 
street of 
walk being 
( lipped 
Within 
in the library, everything points tothe 
presence of a student, while the 
laboratory on the second floor is in 
deed suggestive that it is a place of 
labor, as its name imports. Prof. 
Fernald has made a special study of 
the micro-lepidoptera, and his  cabi- 
net contains many of the type speci 
mens. It is therefore of 
scientific lhe 


a double 


great 
value cabinet is 
compact in form, 
glass-topped drawers filled with row 


on row of 


series of 


delicate moths, while the 
construction is fitted outward!y with 
stout handles Whenever the Pro 
fessor is away, the precious cabinet 
is given a position inthe hall 
just within the front door, 
man, 


lower 
and every 
woman and child in the 
neighborhood knows that in case of 
tire this cabinet 
be attended to 


place of safety. 


is the 
and 


first thing to 
removed to a 


It is true that the contents might 
not meet with ready sa'e compared 
with the commodities of the mercan- 
tile world, still they are practically 
beyond price, for they are the origi 
nal types of hundreds of new species, 
and should they be destroyed the 
possibility of comparison with the 
type, a necessity which arises very 
often in the experience of the natur- 
alist, willbe forever impossibie. 

In his little speech 
legislative committee, 
Fernald brought forward two very 
interesting matters: first, why the 
gipsy moth exists here and why it 
has become extinct in England. 


the 


Professor 


before 


The probabie reason 
female gipsy moth is whit 


that the 
' while the 
male one is brown is quite an inter- 
esting little story in the development 
of the species. In the first place 
the moth proves to be au old form 
which was in existence certainly in 
pre-glacial times and has come down 
to us in condition but 
from what it was then. 
possesses W 


little changed 

rhe female 
ngs but is not able to 
fly. It is probable that as the moth 
became heavy with eggs she 
unable to fly, and the recurrence of 
this condition has derprived the in 
sect of 


was 


possibility of flight, since 
disuse of organs in animals tends to 
still further Some allied 
species have so far progressed in 
their disuse of wings that the 

have really disappeared and are 
represented only by mere stumps. 
But development is a slow process 
and the gipsy moth has not yet lost 
her wings. 


disuse 


wings 


The gipsy moth has acquired the 
habit of laying her the 
trunks of trees, probably on account 
of the abundant food supply for the 
young caterpillars, which is to be 
found, near at hand, and this habit 
was one which was obtained in early 
days. The palxobotanists, with 
whom Professor Fernald has dis 
matter of trees the 
pre-glacial age, are of the 
that the tree trunks of those 
were light in color, comparable 
haps birch. U 
light the 
the 
her 
was 


eges on 


cussed the 
opinion 
times 
pe! 
this 
habit of 


with our 
trunk it was 

moth to 
and in 


pon 


gipsy go to lay 
i 


eggs, such she 


place 
well protected from birds or 


other enemies, which could not dis 


tinguish it from its light back 
ground, 

Any tendency therefore t 
from white produced a moth which 
could be more seen than its 
fellows and was a shining mark for 
the birds, and consequently 
variations were quickly 
and promptly 
male moth, 
and his 


catch 


» depart 
~ 
easily 


such 
picked out 
exterminated. The 
however, is to fly, 
are the birds which 
the wing. ‘To these 
there is no practical difference be 
tween a white moth and a 
there is a flutter of wings and 
a body, and 
secondary importance 


able 
foes 


him on 


brown 
one 
the tint becomes of 
LD. fterences 
thus could become 
lished, and the 
case is that the 

Now as tothe s/fav 
moth in England. 
common in f 
have 


in color estab 


present state of the 


TrOWD, 


male moth is | 
} 
I 


Ms ot tne vg psy 


~eGhee nay it was 
wland It seems to 
had its origin in Asia and to 
has been spread over the two conti 
nents, and even into Africa It has 
a northern limit which runs across 
Scotland, and below this it 
common in all countries. In Russia 
in a single year it has overrun the 
country over an area equivalent to 
all of our Atlantic coast states to- 
gether, and such outbreaks are not 
uncommon. 

It was an inhabitant of 
about a century 
descriptions of it c 
naturalists, 
moth, one 


has been 


England 
Our earliest 
from English 
name, Gipsy 

antedates its 

Latin one, given to it by 
an English scientific man, But 
it has failed to thrive in England and 
today is truly extinct. This is de- 
spite frequent plantings of the moth 

by the English collectors. The 

desire of the Englishman is to secure 
specimens of everything from Eng- 
land. He is loth to acknowledge 
that anything does not grow in his 
kingdom, and consequently the 
sellers of specimens find that they 
can get high prices for English- 
grown specimens of foreign things 

Consequently these men have time 

and again imported the gipsy moth 

from the Continent and planted it in 
the English forests. 


ago. 
come 
and its 
which 
was 


Any one who approaches the 
shores of the British Islands will be 
struck at once by the dark shade of 
the woods. The tree trunks are 
dark and covered with black lichens. 
This is the result of the climate 
and has been noticed by all observers 
who have journeyed thither. The 
gispy moth, when it goes upon the 
English trees to lay eggs, finds itself 
and the egg-clusters in strong con- 


trast with the color of the trees, and 
it is indeed a marked object, which 
the birds have no difficulty in seeing 
and which they very speedily find to 
be good for food. There is every 
reason to believe, therefore, that the 
fact of the extermination of the gipsy 
moth in England is due simply to the 
fact that it finds its color at variance 
to that of the trees and that it is 
exterminated by the birds. 

The conditions in this country are 
very different, however, and the 
moth finds every opportunity to 
increase upon our shores, a fact 
which we have had proved to us at 
large cost. 


SURVEYING ON THE ICE. 

N the New York Survey of the 
| Adirondacks, a method of meas 
been employed the 
present winter which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of engineers 
and others interested in 
Che method is one which 
developed by Mr 
chief of the survey. 
of many hills an 
difficulties to the surveyor, while at 


the same time the land in 
parts as 


urement has 


surveying. 
has been 
Verplank ( 
The 

presents ereat 


olvin, 
region is 
one 


some 
places is valuable, in 
high as $4000 an acre, 
desirable to have very 
terminations. 

One of the features of the region 
is the lakes, which windin and out 
among the hills and in summer lend 
so much to the attractiveness of the 
district that it has 
vacation place 
the lakes are 
this season 


some 
so that it is 


accurate de 


become a 
In the time 
frozen, and it is during 
that Mr. ¢ 
out his party to run base 
afford a means of 
surements from point t 
to point, and the details of the work 
present some matters of interest. 
stakes is 
along the desired 
alignment of these being sec 
means of a 
stakes 
plank which serves as straight a 
which 


as) t 
grea 
winter 
lvin sends 
lines on 
tne ice Chese 


direct me 


) 


} 
estab 


\ series of first 


lished line, the 
ured by 
transit. Beside these 
there is laid on the ice a 
to measure. 
planed to a smooth surface, ocr a 
time selected after a slight 
when the surface is glary. 
measurements are made by 


Che ice is the n 


thaw 
The 
means oft 
a steel tape, of which the survey has 
a stock both in one hundred feet and 
five hundred feet lengths, and this is 
stretched tightly by means of hand 
nippers devised by Mr. Colvin. 

One end of the tape is applied 
the point of departure, and a_ metal 
plate with a line engraved across it is 
placed at its outerend. The metal 
plate, which has been kept in the 
pocket of the surveyor, melts for it- 
self a socket in the ice and may be 
moved until its grad 
corresponds exactly to the end 
of the tape. Left alone for 
a moment, it freezes to the 
the ice and forms 
the point of departure for a new 
measurement with the tape. The 
process is repeated again and again 
until the base line is measured, and 
asa test a return measurement is 
made. 

One is likely to say at once 
no accurate result is possible 
so simple a method, but Mr. Colvin 
exhibits results which show double 
measurements over a base line on the 
ice of from one quarter of a mile to 
upwards of a mile, in which the dif- 
ferences between the two 
ments range from 
more than four 
of a foot. 

The Survey has been 
the present winter, 
lines on the ice into bays and inlets 
establishing at many points the 
bolts and benchmarks which will be 
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== LONDON CARICATURE}: PAPERS. 
TOTHING is more impressive in 
\ ts way, On coming into Lon 
than the enormous quantities of 
There are lots 
nore ths, and many more papers 


ewspapers on sale. 


m, than in Boston and, | 
k. than In New York. Everyone 
vs ipers, and espec la com 
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re than with us One re 
haps f reason S that 
ick or Life cost ten cents, 
expensive English comic 


ch, costs but threepe n 
one, Pick-me-up, 
1 penny. Howit is done 


I fancy the 


1 very clever 


| don’t know 


shtsmen are paid much less, to 
gin W itis so in Paris; and the 
, probably don’t begi 


paid as here. All the same, 
<e a pretty good pennyworth 
tl and 


tly lower 
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But most of the letter press 
London ‘comics’ is clear, 


written by th 


ncome ’ 
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distinctly higher 
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their special type of work 
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mind much better, more 
daare I 
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hagen is no less good in its 
ng way. Yet one isa contrib 
and the other used to be to the 
noy Pick-me-up. 


d direct, than 
f the work 


illustrators 


most 


Of course, Punch is the paper of 
ne thinks first when speaking 
‘ London comic journals. But of 
Punch so much is known on this side, 
that it seems hardly worth while to 
saymuch of it. It is the fashion — 
¢ standing joke here — to speak of 

h as unutterably stupid; but 

igh there is often too much of a 
xtavy bucolic British touch in its con- 


ents, it has, on the other hand, 
; ntributions which we here 
uid find it hard to equal. The 


sketches of F. Anstey, for in- 
And 

istrators, Du Maurier, Ten- 
and Linley Sambourne make a 
lable trio; they are perhaps a 
issés, but they have done, and 
“, 001 work. 


ire exquisitely clever. 


then there number of 
%¥ men, one of whom is already as 


That is Bernard 


area 


the best. 





atridge, whose illustrations (of a 
delicacy of handling and 
of vision) are among the 

* ‘i things to beseenin Punch. He 


nk, quite sure in ten years to 
the place in people’s minds 
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Maurier and the regretted 

taries Keene did. Charles Keene, 

¢ way, was one of the remarka- 

: “artists of the last thirty years. His 
“gwar simplicity and unaf 

method kept many people 

™® appreciating his work. A thing 

arentiy done so easily could not, 

“} thought, be hard. His brutal 

éctness of recording the ugliness 

P saw about him shocked many 
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“ts. But he gave a picture of the 
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life of the England that was about 
him, which Du Maurier and John 
Leech, charming and clever as they 
were, never even began to equal. 
Pick-me-up is a rather vulgar look 
ing pink-papered journal with bluish 
green covers. The letter-press is de 
cidedly poor; I fancy there is little 
effort made to have it better; it does 
the class of * Arries ’ 


well enough for 
and ‘bounders’ who chiefly,read it 


But the illustrations are often decid 
edly good; so much so,asto make 
one marvel that so much good ‘stuff’ 
can be bought for a penny. I spoke 
a moment ago of Raven Hill. He is, 
perhaps, the best man they have 
now (I say now, though I have 


not seen the paper for some time. | 
cannot imagine why it is not more 
commonly town. I doubt 
even if it is to be got at the foreign 
book His work is done in 
crayon, unlike the great mass of il 
lustration, and it gains from this 
somewhat dull medium a directness 
and frankness of touch which pen 
and-ink work but seldom has. At 
first Mr. Raven Hill’s work showed 
decidedly the influence of Charles 
Keene; but to learn one’s mefier by 
the work of a strong man 
is no bad thing,and Mr. Raven Hill’s 
work is original and personal enough 


sold in 


stores. ) 


studying 


now in al 
Lhe 


otten to 


conscience. 
work of Greiffenhagen used 
appear in Pick-me-up, but 
of late he has been able to command 
higher prices, and, also, he has given 
much of his time to painting. All of 
Greiffenhagen’s work has much of 
charm to it; the best is very good in 
deed. He has invented — or found, 
rather —a new type of English girl, 
perfectly true, modern, delightful 
and, best of all, ‘middle class.’ You 
don’t feel he has tried to ‘fake’a 
duchess, but has simply drawn from 
the pretty girls about him. At first, 
he distincily imitated Schlittgen, the 
clever designer of the Firegende Blaet- 
ter; but he, too, like Raven Hill, has 
developed his own personality, and 
now his work is distinctly better than 
that of Schlittgen. 

(Another of the stand-bys of Pick 
me-up is Dudley Hardy. When I 
was in London, everyone among the 
artist illustrators talked of his enor- 
mous success and the prices he was 
able tocommand. It is possible some 
of my readers may have seen his 
posters for the Gaiety Girl, several 
reproductions of which appeared on 
American bill-boards last winter. 
His work, modelled on French lines, 
quite out-Herods Herod. Nothing 
was ever seen more bold, dashing, 
‘snappy; on the other hand, it is 
shallow, insincere, careless. Still, in 
its place (the columns of a comic 
weekly) his work is just what is 
wanted, and it will not do to quarrel 
with it because it is not something 


else than what it pretends to be. 


I wonder that I have not already 
spoken of Phil May: for in many 
ways he is the strongest illustrator 


in London—or, for the matter of 
that, anywhere. No one that I know 
of excels him in suggesting a world 
of character in a mere half-dozen of 
carefully studied lines. Like most 
character men, his weak point is the 
pretty girl—no offence meant to the 
pretty girl. But his costers, his 
belting men, his ‘ Arries’ (not to 








speak of ‘ Arriets’), his artists and 
his parsons are, each in their way, 
marvels. Indeed, it was by a series 
of sketches called The Parson and 
the Painter that he made his first 
decided hit. They retailed the 
adventures of a clergyman and an 
artist in London and, later on, in 
Paris. They were, if you please, 


vulgar but distinctly amusing; and 
it was here that his instinct for 


character first strongly showed and 
asserted itself. He, also, was among 


the staff of Pick-me-up, but of late 
he has been drawing for Punch 


which (strange yet happy to say) has 
not made him too respectable. You 
must have seen one of his which was 
largely copied by American papers ; 
the two babies crying, ‘‘ Mamma, 
we’s cryin’ Come and see what's 
the matter with us 

Judy is a 
Punch, but of distinctly coarser grain 


sort of imitation of 


Che illustrations are not so good, nor 
is the letter-press. Yet it was in 
Judy (or was it Fun?) that Gilbert, 
after being rejected by Punch, pub 
lished the famous Bab Ballads. The 
story goes that after this Burnand, 
editor of Punch, being slightly jealous 
of Gilbert’s growing reputation as a 
wit, said sneeringly to him, leaning 
across the table at a dinner party, 
(where Gilbert was keeping his end 
in aroar), ‘‘ Mr. Gilbert, are you say- 
ing some of those funny things of 
yours which Punch rejected?” 
“ What!” cried Gilbert, “did I send 
funny things to Punch? Why, then, 
of course they must have been re 
jected !” 

Alley Sloper is usually spoken of 


with the utmost scorn by persons 
having pretension to gentility or 
culture Yet I will confess to liking 
it. It is gloriously, infinitely vulgar 


One has in reading it the same base 
exaltation of spirits as that gained 
by a dinner of tripe and onions with 
P. B. aleto washit done. ‘The front 
page is always devoted to the adven 
tures of a certain Alley Sloper, a dis- 
reputable, bald-headed old man, 
something like Mr. Micawber but 
distinctly lower in grade. 
He has disgraceful affinities to chorus 
girls and to gin. 
The letter-press below the drawings 
is supposed to be written by his 
daughter, a young person of | should 
fancy rather doubtful 
Alley is always up to date, and what 
ever the nine days’ wonder of the 
time is, to be found in 
some parody of the movement. In 
this way his adventures, taken week 
by week, give a very vivid, if carica 
tured, suggestion of the 
whims of the day ; 
that the future historian will find it a 


social 


‘ unsweetened ’ 


reputation. 


11 
Alley is sure 


' 


humors and 


and I don’t doubt 


very useful document for showing 
what the common people (that 
Common People which is after all of 
some importance) thought about 
things. 


The Sketch, while not distinctly a 
funny paper, yet devotes a number 
dra wings " and, 
ex¢ eptionally 


well reproduced and done by the best 


of pages to comic 


because they are large, 
men, they are well worth looking at, 
if one of your friends happens to 
take the paper... Raven Hill, Phil 
May, Dudley Hardy, draw for them 
—much the same men, indeed, whom 
I have mentioned in connection with 
other papers. The Pall Mall 
Budget, too soon dead—(alas that 
Mr. Astor tired so soon of giving his 
English false idols a great deal for 
almost nothing)—the Budget also 
occasionally had a good comic draw- 
ing. 

Comic, by the way, is just the word 
to apply to these English papers. 
You seldom find wit in them, but in 
your ear rings all the time the brutal 
haw-haw of the bag-men and Bill 


It 





Sykes who most delight in them. 
They are ‘an assemblage of true men 
all, a glorious herd of young John 
Bulls. All have the same strong 
jaws the same powerful low fore- 
heads. Noble fellows!’ 


“Congress in Session” 


A visit to Washington at this sea- 
son is full of interest. The numer- 
ous important matters before the 
House and Senate insure a memora- 
ble session of Congress. Royal Blue 
Line personally conducted Excursions 
to Washington leave Boston, Febru- 


ary roth, April 3rd, and 15, and 
May 6th. $23 covers transportation, 
hotel accommodations and_ every 


expense. For illustrated itinerary 


address 
A. J. SIMMONS, N. E. A., 
211 Washington St., Boston. 
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leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West 
Shore route are on sale at all the prince i] al 
railway stations in New England. 


For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to 


\. V. FISHER, A. A 
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SMITH, 
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600,000,000 Pounds 


Of coffee were imported into the United 
States the year ending July 1, 1895. ‘This 


the largest item of the importations of all 


kinds of merchandise, about 13 per cent. of 


1 


the total amount. Itis 16 per cent. larger 
than that of the previous year Nearly 
ery family uses coffee, and few of them 


know the different qualities when they see 
therefore people in their ignorance try 


them, I 
anything called There are, however, 


coffee. 
certain trade marks which guarantee a given 
Having once used Wood’s “Acme,”’ 
” or any of the other fine brands, 
ver think of using a common 
article a few cents less in price. In putting 
fine coffees, muck depends 
who makes the selection 
scriminate between 
jualities. These choice grades 
2 and more gratifying in their 


quality. 
i ps 
*‘ Duchess, 


; 
one would ne 


up these extra 
upon the « xpert 
and who can readily d 
the different 


are better va! 


use. When we consi ler the soc ial advan- 
tages to be derived fr« a fine cup of coffee, 
or of tea, and that finest quality gives the 


greatest pleasure, it is wisdom to buy the best. 
While the importation of tea is not so 
large as that of coffee, it holds a social posi- 
1 ¢ inder-estimated The 
80,000,000 





tion not 


United States imports about 


pounds j num, an amount which in- 
creases at the rete of z per cent. each year. 


The varieties of tea imported are not so nu- 
merous as the qualities Much depends upon 


m under which the crop is raised 





and cured the time of picking, age of the 
eaf. the care and cultivation —indeed more 


conditions than enter into the production of 
most crops. Tea at 25 cents per pound may 
valuable to the ordinary consumer 
other grade, but to the expert be 
nearly worthless. In fact the different qual 
ities of fine teasare now so accurately de- 
termined [ who selects them, 
that the “ Trade Mark” is almost entirely 
relied upon for quality If you ask your 
neighbor, ‘* What tea you use?” she 
doubtless replies, ““ Wood’s May Queen,” or 
or some other favorite brand. 


appear as 


as any 
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CHILDREN. 

[By Edward McIntyre.} 
Souls turned loose from fairyland 
Clinging round our knees they stand, 
Tender hearts and kindly eyes; 
Lips wherein love’s language lies, 
Broken utterances sweet 
To the ears their welcomes greet, 
In their cheeks life’s passion rests 
Passionless. Within their breasts 
Lieth fragrance of the time 
When the world was in its prime, 
In the days before man fell. 
Ah, with angels they might dwell, 
Lost without that garden old 
Scions of the age of gold 


Links they are from heaven let down 
Lights of heaven their tresses crown, 
On their lips love’s_ kiss is shed : 

In their hearts, love’s heart hath bled 
Mamma, does thy soul repine, 

For thy child’s eyes seen in thine, 
Through thy tears, who weepest alone 
For his arms about thee thrown ? 
Ah, if in the grave he lie 

Bitterly thy soul must sigh. 

All the flowers that o’er him start 
Bring no solace to thy heart ; 

All thy yearning seems in vain 

Till you clasp him once again 


CANDID CRITICISM. 


HE proper study of mankind 
is man’; and an interesting 
study it is, though far more abstruse 
than we are inclined to admit. It 
is a singular thing that we all fancy 
we are adepts in reading character. 
We either underestimate the diff- 
culty of the task, or imagine our 
selves peculiarly gifted with discern 
ment. Itis quite common to hear 
one say, ‘I seldom change my mind 
about a person after the first meet- 
ing,’ or ‘I can tell a person’s charac- 
ter just as well by looking at him as 
by knowing him.’ Nothing could be 
more absurd. The human mind is a 
complicated affair, even in its most 
ordinary aspect. The salient traits 
are not always the most influential, 
nor do they represent the real work- 
ings of the personality. Besides, 
there is one peculiarity of its struc- 
ture calculated to deceive any but 
the most patient and experienced 
student. That is the manner in 
which virtues and vices merge into 
each other through insensible grada- 
tions of color, rendering anything 
like clear outlines impossible. 

For instance, it is hard to draw 
the line between the divine Charity 
which ‘thinketh no evil,’ and the 
lack of that well-defined principle 
which instantly assigns its moral 
quality toevery act. So also kindly 
helpfulness becomes unendurable 
patronage or officious meddling. 
Well intended advice is transformed 
into a boastful assumption of supe- 
riority; a decent reticence into se- 
cretiveness approaching deceit. 

Among these most admirable traits 
of character there is one which con- 
stantly, like the chameleon, changes 
its hue, and so misconstrued it lies 
at the bottom of half the misunder- 
standings which poison the family 
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life. ° It is the trait of candor, with 
out which no character is thoroughly 
well balanced, and yet when changed 
into blunt criticism makes untold 
mischief between those who love one 
another well. 

The light of home, which should 
be a rosy light softening and beauti 
fying everything it touches, is too of- 
ten an electric glare which makes an 
unsparing exposure of defects, and 
illuminates pitilessly the inner places 
of one’s heart. When to this clear 
sightedness is added freedom of 
speech claimed to belong especially 
to the home circle, what wonder that 
the sensitive nature shrinks away 
from even its nearest and dearest, 
dreading the hurts inflicted under the 
sacred name of Truth. 

Nothing is more common than to 
see some weakness, against which its 
unfortunate victim is secretly strug 
gling, made the subject of a family 
joke, or brought up for family discus 
sion, the result being not only the in 
fliction of pain at the moment but in- 
crease of consciousness and the ab 
solute prevention of anything like 
improvement. Many a shy girl has 
been thrown into an agony of shy 
ness by a memory of such discussion 
and the knowledge that she is under 
the eve of her critic. Criticism which 
takes the form of a standing joke is 
none the less criticism and is just as 
productive of pain to its subject. 

A young girl who asa child pos 
sessed a voluble tongue and was 
really a most amusing little talker, 
was so nagged and twitted by her 
family, and her talkativeness made 
the subject of so many bad jokes, 
that she grew painfully sensitive on 
the subject and at last developed 
nervous stammer that endured for 
some years and was cured with diffi- 
culty. Another, who had the not un- 
usual taste for scribbling which 
comes often to the growing girl, was 
so badgered by parents and brothers 
who thought thus to cure her of lit- 
erary conceit, that she entirely aban- 
doned literary composition and thus 
lost what was a harmless pleasure to 
her at the time and might have been 
a real advantage to her in later years. 

Family criticism, with its oppor- 
tunities and its freedom, might be 
made of the greatest possible use to 
every member of the household if a 
few grains of tactful kindness be 
mingled with its candor. There are 
plenty of beautiful things in every 
one, yet often mingled with what is 
ugly and needs correction. An ap- 
preciation of what is ‘lovely and of 
good report’ softens the necessary 
criticism of what is otherwise. 

A beautiful story is told in those 
traditions of the life of Jesus not 
found in Holy Writ. It is said that 
when walking in the country with his 
disciples they came upon a dead dog 
by the road-side. The re be- 
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gan reviling the dead animal and 
could hardly find words to express 
their contempt and disgust. Jesus 
looked upon them with mild rebuke 
and remarked gently, 

“ Pearls could not equal the white- 
ness of its teeth.” 

Sometimes, too, our very nearness 
to those we love prevents us from 
seeing the true relations of the various 
elements of their natures, and things 
that look very reprehensible would 


fused view. 
city streets under the vivid illumina- 
tion of the electric lights, we some- 
times start back from the brink of 


what appears to be a black chasm at | 


our very feet. It is no chasm, but 
only a dense shadow — just as black 
in proportion asthe light places are 
white. 

Sometimes, too, we offer 
and refuse praise, lest we 
minister to vanity and disclose our 
own weakness and partiality. Such 
one sided criticism is not even can 
did — which is its only excuse for its 
being. 


Brothers and sisters, who might be | 
of such inestimable service to each | 
other, frequently sadly hinder each | 


other’s improvement. A little hint, 
given privately and lovingly, is a far 
different matter from a rebuke ad 
ministered in full family conclave. 
“I used to be terribly afraid of my 
vrother,” remarked a young lady not 
long ago. “I could never do any 


thing right in his eyes, and whenever | 


there was company present I would 
find myself in a cold perspiration, 
and I never dared speak lest I should 
say the wrong thing.”’ 

What more certain training to awk 
ward, ill-assured manners! Thesis 
ter who informs her _half-grown 
brother in company that ‘he does not 
seem to know what to do with his 
hands’ has herselfto blame if he ap- 
pears ill at ease and out of place 
among well-bred people. 

To administer criticism even to 
those who belong to us by the closest 


ties of family relationship requires a | 
To receive | 
such criticism even when it is most 


tact which few possess. 


judiciously given requires a disposi- 
tion more than angelic. The Bible 
tells us that ‘ faithful are the wounds 
of a friend’; but faithful though they 


may be, they sting most horribly. Do | 


not be deluded by any theoretical 
statement of good sense and good 


feeling to point out to a mother the | 
No matter | 
what she says—-she may be per- | 
fectly honest in saying it — she is a | 
saint if she can bear the fact. The | 
worst neighborhood quarrel I ever | 


faults of her offspring. 


knew — one that split a whole com- 
munity into factions and whose bit- 
terness endured through many 
wretched months— arose from an 
honest response to just such an hon- 
est invitation. 

We may be perfectly conscious of 
our own failings and possessed of an 
earnest intention to improve; it is 
quite another thing to have them 
named to us by another, however 
dear. 

A short time ago a little knot of 
intimate friends were discussing this 
very matter, and they decided that 
they were all sufficiently convinced 
of each other’s good faith and good 
feeling to bear the honest truth. It 
was agreed that each should name 
what he considered the best and the 
worst trait of character belonging to 
each of the others. The result was 
surprising. In a few moments eager 
discussion,resentment and even tears 
ruled the circle, and the only one 
who was calm was the one person 
who had refused to exchange person 
alities with his friends. The danger- 
ous experiment was not repeated. 
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The Weekly Republican will be s 
for one month to those who v t 
Address THE REPUBLICAN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


ORINDA 


es Dental Operations Absolutely 


PAINLESS. 


Mrs. Francis Owe 
Roxbury, Says “Dr 
Orinda to my gums a! 
teeth without any pain v ver 
Highest Grade Dentistry at Mo¢ 
erate Prices 








BEST SET TEETH . $10.00 
GOLD ALLOY FILLINGS 1.00 
rE No students in the off 


HALE DENTAL CO., 
202 Hotel Pelham, 74 Boylston Street 
Cor. Tren nt 
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sell ti Imtf ed 
Typewrit 

Writes all languag® 
Price $30. 5 : . 


N. Typewriter val 
196 Sun 


Suffolk Bureau 
oF Legal Business: 


39 Court St., Boston, 





Collects at moderate costs claims 
tion in all parts of the United States 20° >") 
examines with care and thoroughness 11S * +, 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, 2°° © 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends s 
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THE BATH. 
ec daily bath, while refreshing 
, to 






























those sturdy enough, 

rating, is often too much for 

he “ain. the natural oil being re- 
wo too often and too entirely. 
ird against this, omit the use 
exc ept once or twice a week, 
e usual morning dip be as 
cold as_ possible. Even 

5 precaution the skin will 
be found dry, especia ly 
feet and kneesand elbows. 


moved 
i 


s so, once a week at least 

the whole body with oil of 

. ik nd. Vaseline, cold cream, 
» whatever youcare to use. Or al- 
eas » the body after the bath 
ith oil and alcohol. This is in any 
1S¢ excellent preventive of cold. 
\ix the oil (olive) and alcohol, two 
ie lcohol to one of oil, modify- 
9 this | roportion to suit yourself. 
s preparation is delightful to use. 
raveling it is advised that a 

tle of it be carried in the satchel 
be used for the face in- 

soap and water. If you 

clean after its use, then 


sh cold water over the face and 
carefully. But be 
xture first. 
rn to advice about bath- 
n though the whole body 
es not need it, it may be well to 
e feet carefully with oil or 
i ynce or twice a week. Do 
his atnight. Don’t use too much, 
a pair of stockings. The 
ath will remove all greasi- 
will keep the feet 
th and pretty, and if there are 
n . things like that, they will 
h tk trouble for such 


sure to use 


Such care 


1e le Ss 


dthat the 


use of Pear’'s 

5 lies the needed oil that 
nstant bathing would remove. 
ght try it. Pear’s soap cer 


ilykeeps the hands from chap- 


\ bath bag is a luxury that is not 
in the winter time. There 

ull sorts of receipts. Oat meal, 
ris root and shavings of good soap 
makes a nice combination. Don’t 
»much soap. Such a bag needs 


sewing every little while and must 
ekept cool or it sours. Its use is 
ghtful, and it dispenses through 
bath room a fresh odor of flowers. 

the milky exudation from the 
meal is excellent for the skin. 


= art of ripping, or ‘ unpicking,’ 
as our English cousins call it, 

me not always 
: teemed. 


sufficiently es- 
Che least skillful person in 
ng room is usually intrusted 
task, and while, for ordi- 
ty work, her carelessness may not 


2 Sp 


¢ 





ee trove harmful, it is fairly criminal, 

cording to a dressmaker, to put 

10,00 9 rah + ‘re ; > ~ d 
‘00 Auable fabrics in such untutore 

‘Issors,”’ Says this same author- 

Stree ‘'y) “should rarely be used in the 


ng process, a sharp-pointed 
fe doing much better and safer 
H” a ce. All threads should be taken 

. t carefully; not drawn into a knot 
‘left to carry a defacing imprint 
id the pressing board. Bias 











guages nines 4 

“ ‘ms, when needed to be taken out, 
im ould not be pulled apart, insuring 

er O im‘ oiten hopeless stretching, but 


a8 tasily as the stitches are loos- 
“ed. All hooks and eyes, buttons, 
~¢ metal clasps should be taken off 
me ‘the garment is intended for the 

‘)*, a forethought which that 

BSS. radesman testifies is not often ob- 
_ Laces need very delicate 
ng when, as in the case of 
sly pieces, they are arranged and 
“Tanged as dress garnitures. I 
ey fair ced cried out in protest to 
mer jerk away at a lovely 
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bit of duchesse or point appliqué in 
her haste to demonstrate an idea for 
its redraping. I donot tell them so, 
but it shows the parvenu, not the 
gentlewoman, to be thus reckless 
with a work of art. A chief require- 
ment of a well-trained maid is skill 
in taking apart; the care and nicety 
in the process of some French ‘ treas- 
ures’ would be a revelation to many 
other maids — and mistresses 


CLASPED HANDS AND CHARACTER. 
UST clasp your hands quickly. 
Don’t stop to do it with intent. 
Clasp them. How did you do it? 
lf you area woman, says the Wash- 
ington Post, naturally you clasped 
them with the left thumb outside the 
right, and the fingers as interlaced 
were nearer you than the right one; 


that is, beginning with the digit 
nearest you, thumbs and‘ fingers 


would be arranged in this order: 
Left thumb, right thumb, left fore- 
finger, middle right forefinger, mid 


die left finger, middle right finger, 
third left finger, third right finger, 


little left finger, little right finger. 


If you are the man who absolutely 


dominates a woman, then the order 
was precisely reversed. Where the 
order of thumbs and fingers read 


left, in describing the order of the 
masculine fingers it would be right. 

If the man should be classed un 
der the popular term of ‘ henpecked,’ 
he will clasp his hands just as the 


woman does, with the left thumb 
nearest him ard the fingers inter 


laced in the same order. 


his funny fad arrived in Wash- 
ngton in the brain of an Indiana 
young man a few’ weeks 
He brought it at some previous date 
from Europe. In forty-eight 
several hundred of men and 
asked to 
M me. 


women 


ago. 


hours 
women 
iave been 
hands. At 
groups of around 
clasping and _ unclasping their 
hands and wondering why they were 
ard what it meant. At 
other receptions the same sight was 


their 
reception 


ciasp 
Yang's 
stood 


doing so 


seen, until any one who wasn’t in the 
secret might have imagined Wash 
ington had been suddenly struck 


with a devotional attitude. 

No explanation comes with the 
simple little test. Only it is said 
that in a married couple the one 
who in clasping hands and inter- 
lacing fingers brings the right thumb 


nearest the body, with the right fin 
gers correspondingly placed in re- 
lation to the left fingers, will be the 


dominant member of that couple. 


MUSLINS AND LAWNS. 


EW cotton crepons, says Harper’s 
Bazar, are the showiest of all 
the cotton goods, coming in very 
large plaids of colors in striking 
contrasts and very deeply crinkled. 
Pale yellow and mauve with white is 
one of the best schemes of color. 
These are twenty-eight inches wide, 
and are seventy-five cents a yard. 
Dotted and figured Swiss muslins 
are in new and charming designs. 
Little Dresden bouquets, and some 
times large clusters, in natural colors, 
are set about amid dashes or waving 
lines of color, and tiny raised dots 
of white are added. These are only 
forty-eight cents, and are thirty 
inches wide. Solid-colored Swiss 
muslin, light reseda green or dark 
navy-blue, has small pin dots of 
white wrought in it, as if embroidered 
there, and costs eighty-five cents a 
yard. White Swiss muslins for 
waists, for separate sleeves, or for 
entire gowns are embroidered in 
inch-wide stripes with beautiful 
effect. 


The newest lawns have flowered 
stripes in Louis Seize coloring, 
delicate as if partly faded, and are 


simply exquisite, yet only twenty- 
five cents a yard, which does not 
promise much for durability. Still 
simpler lawns are in even narrow 
stripes of a color with white. New 
dimities have colored grounds, or 
else white grounds with moiré 


designs in mauve, blue, or green, 
Dotted dimities for children’s frocks 
are largely imported. 


COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


‘y January prepare for June, is the 
suggestion of the large shops as 
they cover their counters with cotton 


dress goods at the beginning of the 
year. ‘The newest things, says 
Harper’s Bazar, are mostly varia- 
tions on those of last year—a very 


both merchant and 
buyer. Grass linens will prevail, as 
they did last Che most 
expensive of these cool fabrics (cost 


safe plan for 


summer, 


ing $1.50 a yard) have stripes of 
metal woven in them, edged with 


colored threads. 
not remains 
such gilt 
not cool- 
is Persian, and 

Others have very 
of silk, pale faience 
blue or green with faded rose, and 
are open to the same objection— 
can only be used for rather extrava- 
gant gowns made over silk, and 
always require a professional scourer 
to renew their freshness. 


lines of bright 
Whether this is wise or 
to be seen, as_ most 

tarnishes, and is certainly 
looking ; but then it 
they find favor. 


delicate stripes 


have twilled 
and dots of white or colored 
linen,exceedingly pretty and durable, 
and others more elaborate 
box dresses, with the skirt 


Simple grass cloths 


stripes 


come in 
and waist 
trimming most decoratively arranged, 
with bits of quaint 
motif, or in conventionalized flowers, 
butterflies, or winged dragons, with 
bands of insertion down the skirt or 
around pleases. ‘These 
are not confined to ecru shades, but 
are in linen batistes of blue shades, 
porcelain green, and rose tints. 


lace in some 


it, aS one 


Coiored piqués and ducks will be 


worn by those who prefer thick 


cotton fabrics for the sea-shore or 
mountains. Some of the prettiest of 
these have small embroidered 


blossoms, as if brocaded among the 
thick reps. Others have narrow 
stripes of color in very effective 
contrasts; thus a grey repped piqué 
has hair-lines of pink and yellow, or 
atan ground has peacock-blue and 
stripes. Other piqués, and 
ducks as well, have blue grounds 
with small stars of white or dots of 
red on their surface. More delicate 
grounds of mignonette green or of 
tan ecru have white figures, 
stars, and spots. But 
looking of all are the 
with 
red, 


rose 


lines, 
the coolest- 
white ducks 
dots or small crossbars of blue, 
or brown in clear contrast. 
Kindred fabrics, but much lighter, 
are cotton cheviots and Madras 
cloths very lightly woven, yet 
opaque and of good body, and 
admirable for shirt-waists that are 
to endure hard wear, and for the 
simple housemaid gowns with shirt 
and skirt, which tailors make year 
after year for boarding school girls 
and very young women. The finer 
qualities of Madras come in many 
pretty checks and stripes of black 
on white that may be worn by any 


one whose clear complexion will 
permit, but which are particularly 
welcome to those dressing in slight 
mourning. 


“DON’T BORROW 
TROUBLE.” 
BUY 
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HOW TO GIVE CASTOR OIL. 


hae you ever find it necessary to 

give achild a dose of castor 
Did youever long for some 
magic power to force the nauseating 
mixture down the throat of the little, 
obstinate, « squealing, sputtering 
youngster? ‘Try administering the 
dose in the form of castor oil biscuit 
or gingerbread and the difficulties 
are easily overcome. 

Take one-fourth of a pound of 
flour, two ounces of moist sugar, a 
quantity of spice and an ounce and 
a half of castor oil. Mix all to- 
gether, roll it out and cut it into ten 
cakes. Bake them quickly in a hot 
oven. Each cake will contain a good 
dose of castor oil, pleasantly dis- 
guised. One or more of the cakes 
may be given at a time, according 
to the age of the child. 

By adding ginger and using 
molasses instead of sugar, castor oil 
gingernuts may be made and the 
children will eat them readily with- 
out perceiving the taste of the 


oil? 


oil. 


A BRIEF talk in a story printed 

in The Household has in it a 
hint. A young 
woman receives a call from 
and more experienced one. When 
the visitor to go the hostess 
came with her to the door, and out 
upon the pleasant piazza, which, 
however, looked a little dusty in the 
corners. 

“Oh dear !’’ 


helpful married 


an older 


arose 


said the young wife, 
‘‘How provoking the servants are! 
I told Mary to sweep the piazza 
thoroughly, and now look how dusty 
TK. Rag 
‘*Grace,” said the older woman, 
looking into the disturbed your g face 


with kindly humorous eyes, ‘I 


am 
an old housekeeper. Let me give 
you a bit of advice. Never direct 
people’s attention to defects. 


Unless you do so they will rarely 
see them. 

‘** Now, if I had been in your place, 
and noticed the dirt, | should have 
said: ‘How blue the sky is!’ or 
‘How beautiful the clouds!’ are or 
‘How bracing the air is!’ Then | 
should have looked up at thatas | 
spuke, and should have gotten you 
safely down the steps .and out of 
sight without your seeing the dust.” 





HE beauty of the floral adorn- 
ment of a table, says a writer 
in Good Housekeeping, is often 
marred by overcrowding the sur- 
roundings with dishes and service. 
This is often the fault of caterers. 
A banquet table should be set up 
principally for ornament, the eat- 
ables to be served from an adjoining 
room and in their order. A dinner 
table should be set in much the same 
way. 

Over-heated, badly ventilated 
kitchens are so common, says the 
American Kitchen Magazine, that 
cooks as a Class, especially those 
who are employed in the most 
crowded sections of gr cities, 
suffer from diseases Caused by these 
wrong conditions. That alcoholism 
is common is not strange, for the 
man or woman working in air heavy 
with odors of food is seldom hungry, 
but craves stimulant. Rheumatism, 
tuberculosis, and vericose veins are 
also common maladies an fe cooks. 
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OPERA 


RRR ARRAN RRR 


HE German Opera season closed 
last Saturday with a fine, a 
memorable presentation of Tristan, 
flowers for the magnetic ‘ernina 
and her excellent voice, and raptures 
of applause for Walter Damrosch. 
Now the raptures are transferred to 
the noble company of Messrs. Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau. 

That there are still crowds of us 
who are eager to hear French Opera, 
well presented, is manifest. The 
Mechanics Building was thronged on 
Monday with lovers of Faust, when 
Faust is presented by the greatest 
quintet of singers now before the 
public. ‘Three members of this cast 
are at the head of their 
Jean de Reszke, whose preeminence 
among tenors is hardly disputed even 


classes : 





ViICLOR 


by the admirers of Van Dyck; 
Melba, whose success in German as 
well as Italian opera amazed the 
critical Teutons in New York; 
Edouard de Reszke, who has at 
least some claim to be deemed the 
most artistic of basses; Madam 
Scalchi, who has admirers who pre- 
fer her to any other contralto; and 
M. Victor Maurel, who has been the 
most eminent baritone of his day 
and is still great for his artistic 
method, is admirable. In fact it was 
chiefly his enthusiasm that distin- 
guished this performance of Faust 
from other performances with almost 
the same cast. 

Every member of the company has 
sung with the others in this opera 
over and over again; the action, the 
situations, the music are all as familiar 
as a cash book is toa clerk. It 
would be amazing if their perform- 
ance should not be enrapturing. 

On Monday evening Victor Maurel 
was castas Vilentine. Usually the 


part has been assigned to a secon 
baritone, though in New 
Lassalle sang it several times. But 
there is enough effective music for 
Valentine to make the role wortha 
great singer’s while. What was in it 
was shown on Monday by M. Maurel. 
He lifted Valentine altogether out of 
the rather commonplace light wherein 
the brother of the betrayed Mar 
guerite usually appears. His voice, 
somewhat worn, has still the power 
for this role, and his manner is per 
fect. On Monday he received one 
recall after another: the audience 
seemed to be beside itself with en 
thusiasm, 

Jean de Reszke showed the same 
warmth of temperament, the same 
artistic production, the same 


Y ork 


tone 


finish of action that he has alwa\s 
exhibited. His voice, too, even at 
the end of a long season seems as 
fresh as ever. What we shall do for 
a tenor when it wears out is a matter 
for speculation; he seems to have 
no possible successor. 

Madame Melba’s voice is said to 
be tired, with this season’s work: 
that may be discernible to those who 
have heard her night after night in 
New York, but certainly it was not 
apparent on Monday. It seemed as 
velvety and yet as brilliant as ever. 
If she is not unstudied in her 
abandon to the emotion of the part 
at least she can indicate it, and her 
singing would obliterate much greater 
faults of acting than hers. 

M. Edouard de Reszke’s big red 
Mephistophélés was as usual unex- 
ceptionable. Madame = Scalchi’s 
impersonation of Siebel was neither 
better nor worse than her other per- 
formances of this role within the 


memory of man. The chorus was 


nut unwieldly—except in the march 
which Signor Bevignani directed in 
curiously rapid tempo, thereby caus- 
ing a certain confusion between 
chorus and orchestra. 

Determined to made the first week 
of opera a success, the management 
clustered the sure favorites. Carmen 


- > 
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edly, however meagre may have ber 
her ability to sing it, in com, 
with Calve—came prepared ¢ 
and went about 
in the intermission 9 
Duse and Emma _ Eames 
bined and improved—ever sj 
performance she has never 


arisor 
O snif 
the obbies 
talkir aby ! 


( 





was performed on Tuesday. 

difficult to overpraise Mlle. Calve in 
her interpretation of this role. * She 
may not be an ideal Santuzza, but 
she is an ideal Carmen. And it] is 
the soul of the part she catches, not 
the mechanical tricks. In half a 
dozen performances of the opera you 
will not see her twice alike interpret 
any scene, yet every performance is 
artistic and convincing. {That is 


| 





mechanical 
Girl. 


renaitiot 
Her performans 
was_the best she 
her previous visit 
dulled by the weatl 
Accustomed to the pass 
Lucia, a more fiery Jose 
de Reszke himself, one « 
M. Lubert a trifle tam 
intonation 


and at 


ould 
M Té 
Was t tim 


times he forced 





perhaps why she has kept her fresh- 
ness so well; why it is so that ever 
since that first performance in 1892, 
when musical New York came skepti- 
cal with memories of Minnie Hauk 
—who could act Carmen undoubt- 


The peculiarity of his 

was his careful presentat 
uncouthness of the s 
Lucia’s Jose was a man 
but not ill bred, and Jean 
was actually a polished perso! 
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THE HALF-SEASON. itis all right now. Or, if you want 
11S isthe Half-Season, when the @ large hat, get one with soft ve lvet 
r winter gowns are shabby and C!own and a wide brim of open 


- seems hardly worth while to buy 
sew, when Spring dresses will so 
coon be in order; when the fur 


ak shows wear, but it is not yet 
to buy a Spring garment; when 
‘he hat is distinctly—what shall be 
<aid ?—battered, and yet straws will 

May I advise a little? 
hat, a cloak carefully 


time 


Sait 


} so soon, 


4 gown, a 


elected will serve now, will do for 
eome wear in the early Spring, and 
vill be fresh and not unfashionable 
r next Winter. Such an _ outfit, 
chased now, will be distinctly a 
n to count on next season, be- 
re you are quite ready to get the 
Vinter wardrobe. Indeed, the habit 


stablished of supplying a half-season 
far towards making a 
to all needs and 


poes 
wardrobe sufficient 
adit 
Let me suggest a tailor-made gown 
dark putty color, made with 
too flaring, that it may be 
some months later if the 
mised decrease in skirt circum- 
really comes, and that at the 
same time it may look well now; the 
e in its way, perhaps 
front, 
invisibly, 


yt rather 


skirt not 


ket distinctive 


pronounced box in 


sasted, fastening 


th sleeves the same size from 


to wrist and at the wrist 


raw ito a cult. his sleeve is the 
-wonein sight that does not 

ach a novelty too nearly to be 

sale Let the collar be high and 
ed with velvet, and make the 
ifis velvet. Such a gown Filene 
vill make you, and in excellent 
style, for about $50, lining the 
acket with silk. Your dressmaker 


will make something almost as good, 
ily in a tailor gown of jacket- 
bodice model the finish an establish- 
ment gives is advisable. Almost as 
good an effect may be secured by 
he purchase of a jacket from stock 


and adding cloth to match from 
which the dressmaker builds the 
skirt. The reason for choosing a 


lark stone or putty color is that the 
gown, being tailor-made, can be 
and that it will lend itself 
specially to Spring use, and that for 
all and into the next Winter it will 
tally suitable. 
Che jacket by itself will serve for 
‘Spring jacket with other gowns; 
)w, with a fur cape over, one 
he pretty short collarette capes 
is, with a heavy bodice under, 
for milder days. Later a 
dice, coat or round waist 
can be worn with the skirt, 
coat can be left open, or 
sd, the lightness of the cloth 
naking the skirt dressy and of use 
with silk bodice through the Summer. 
\ gown that is so adaptable is worth 
‘ting, and the tailor cost quoted 
5°) is after all not much for some- 
‘hing that is to serve so well. 
For the half-season hat, to pur- 
“hase now, select one of the little 
tivet affairs, such as Crocker is sell- 
‘g, that are made pretty with edge 
small flowers for brim, and that 
fave a bunch of quil!s or a pair of 
Plumes at the side. Such a hat, 
cause of the flowers at the brim, 
can be worn late into the Spring, 
and, yet because of the velvet crown, 


worn r 


1lOW, 


Suitable 
silk b 


1) 
JUCi, 


mitt 


Te 
* 
‘ 
, 


chenille; let the trimming be p'umes 
and perhaps a bunch of violets, or a 


few roses crushed against the hair. 
A bit of lace of yellowish shade 
added is wise, and such a hat can 
be puton now and still serve late 
into the Spring, because of the brim, 
and will be fresh enough for early 


wear next season. And it Will be a 
comfort to feel that after all you 
need not let millinersand dressmakers 
hurry you back from the country in 
the Fall, as you have one rig on hand 
ready and suitable. 

Now is the time to invest in a 
fresh pair of overshoes, too. It is 
foolish economy that says the season 
is so nearly the old will 
Discard the shabby, even the 
ones, at once, except perhaps 
for some of our prize splashy days, 
and get a pair that will be trim now 
and pried J fresh for next Winter. 
Whatever you can get now to serve 
next Winter will, when next Winte1 
comes, seem like out-and-out saving 
And this pair of shoes you will find 
will serve you almost from the 
ning of next wet season to February, 
and the renewing pair will appear 
for the half-season. 

As arule the reception gown 


gone, ones 
do, 


worn 


begin 


and 


evening dress does not get shabby 


it has less wear, and if one 
to evening 

wardrobe, they are 
collect uselessly than to 
ing imperatively. If, 


is ob iged 
in one’s 
likely to 
need renew 
a late 
season affair is in sight, and you feel 


count gowns 


more 


however, 


that you must appear in something 
new, make up your mind at once 
about make-over; better by far risk 


cutting into a pair of old gowns, that 
by next winter would surely be out of 
style, and putting the two together 
into an experiment, than to risk buy 
ing new material before styles ard 
materials for the coming seasons are 
settled. In general you will be safe 
to make the skirt brocade, stripe, or 
over-petticoat. But you see you are 
still safer to make the skirt of any 
light stuff you have hand. It 
would be a pity to risk new material 
for a bodice of the passing style, with 
round belt and baggy front and con 


on 


trasting sleeves, but such a dress 
make-over is norisk. The style still 
holds and will for some months. no 


matter what comes new. 
DRESSING TO HAVE YOUR PICTURE 
TAKEN. 


HE simpler the gown, the more 
satisfactory it is in a photo. 
graph. Elaborations of embroidery, 





bows and frills only confuses general 
outline and detract from general 


effect. A high-neck gown must fit 
perfectly, and the plainer it is the 


As a rule, one seems to take 
better in a well-worn gown than in 
anewone. Anevening gown must 
be sweeping in draperies, and the 
line about the neck graceful. Dark 
colors always take well ; white lacks 
detail; deep yellow takes black; 
light blue takes white; red takes 
black. Lace, especially if beautiful 
in design and quality, always takes 
well, and it is wel! to have such a 
scarf to put at the disposal of the 
poser, for laying across the shoulder, 


better. 
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about the head, or over the arm, as 
the pose may seem to require. 
Unless the hands and wrists are 
beautiful, wear gloves or long sleeves. 
Full length pictures are always try- 
ing and should be entrusted only to 
a thoroughly competent and artistic 


photographer, like Kellie for in- 
stance. A gown worn for fulllength 
picture must be long and _ streight 


in outline. ‘The usual narrow waist, 
Sharp bodice line and flared skirt 
look sadly conventional in a picture. 

If you have failed to bring a suit- 
able pair of shoes or slippers to go 
with a full-length gown, your street 
shoe will serve if you lay on the pro 
truding toe a flower. P hotographe rs 


usually have a few artificial flowers 


about a studio, and an. 6s artificial 
flower takes just as well as does a 
real one and transforms, in the 


photograph, even a heavy walking 
shoe into a dress slipper, if only the 
tip is allowed to show, that tip 
is embellished In 
default of the flower a bow of ribbon 
will do. 

Don’t 


strange 


and 


with a_ rose 


arrange your hair in some 
Remember 


yourself 


fashion. youl 
in the 


\lso, leave matter of pose 


friends want to see 
picture. 
to tne That's what 

No matter 
whe you feel comfortable or not ; 
it is important only that you should 
look comfortable, and he must judge 


of that. 


photographer. 
he’s a photographer for. 


ther 


FASHION NOTES. 


Report makes turquoise blue the 
coming favorite color. 

Very big hats for Spring and Sum 
black 


mer, and usually of frame, no 
matter how brilliant the trimming. 
Gloves, as always will be in the 


colors so long ac cepted, greys, tans, 
and light shades. Novelties in gloves 
should never be risked. 
if they are ‘ bargains.’ 
lf you are really wise you will buy 
underwear for next year now; it will 


Especially 


cost less now, and it is as well to re 
new now as next year. Remember, 
in the long run silk knit underwear 
pays. 


Putty color jackets and coats seem 
to be coming for Spring wear. Box 
shape will prevail, and box-coats will 
be cut shorter on the hips than last 


season. Tailor made skirts are not 
stiffened. Sleeves must not be stif 
fened. 


3eads and spangles and tinsel will 
still be used for enrichment of dress 
gowns. 

Dyed straws, woven with ribbon 
and trimmed heavily with brilliant 
Howers, are reported from Nice and 
the Parisian milliners, but these are 
for the Summer. 

Organdies were never prettier. It 
takes all your moral courage to re 
member how useless they are. 
can afford an extravagance, 
make it organdie. 

The simpler your summer dresses 
are, the prettier. Make sure of 
plenty of simple cottons and ducks 
before you indulge in lace insertion 
and dainty lawns. 

They do say that when snow falis 
after the shops put Summer goods 
in the windows, the prices of said 
goods go down, to stimulate interest. 
If so, better do your Summer buying 
this week. 


If you 


however, 


TOCKINGS will wear out just at 
the heel where the edge of the 

low shoe cuts; and afew mendings 
spoil the fit of the stocking about 
the ankle and make it clumsy ana 
unwearable. ‘Try making a new 
seam instead of darning, thus keep- 
ing the ankle at its original propor- 
tion. Sometimes it happens that 
stockings of good quality and color 


1S 


and very low price would be avail- 
able except that they are made on 
a thick-ankle model that renders 
them useless for any but thick-ankle 
folk. If you happen to be not of 
this order, try taking a new seam 
down the back of the stocking at 
the ankle. It must be done care- 
fully, that no bunch be made, and 
that ravelling be not started, and of 
course could not be accomplished 
at allin the case of a delicate dress 
silken stocking. But it proves suc- 
cessful with the heavy silk and the 
light cotton which are so useful 
hard wear. 


for 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1H1NG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething lt 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Danae’ 
Twenty- Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup. 


READY 


In Our Retail 


Clothing Department 


Kvening Dress Suits, 


Correct in every particular of fabric and 





Style. Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 
All made in our workshops on the 
premises. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 WASHINCTON ST. 


A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Jriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


yeigies as well as Beautifies the 


nN, Noother cosmetic will do it 
Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
Y, | 
jy every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 4:2 
ears; no other 
om and is so 
harmless we taste 
itto be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said tu a 






name. 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “As you ladies will 


use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 


Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skia. 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N. ¥ 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N, Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
i" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 





ONE-HALF SIZE OF BOX 





POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONTS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONUS a mag 
4 nificent’ Scovil's GOLD PUFF 
" BOX is given free of charge. 


* AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES Ly 
) ANNEALING 
Subscribe for the Commonwealth 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


FE. G. 


ME. Sans Gene 
the production of 
at the Hollis,the final week of Z¢ 
at the Boston Museum, Pinafore an 
the Cavalleria at the Castle Square 
and the first appearance here of Mr. 
John Hare at the ‘Tremont, combined 
to make the past week one of varied 
and stirring interest to the play-z 


Perhaps the chief appeal ha 


IV, as prod iced 


[here 


made by Henry by 
Mr. and Mrs. 


1S every reason 


Robert ‘Taber 
that the pu 
the drama should 


late itself that these young art 


~ 


ested in 


setting their faces so valiantly 
the road of high endeavor 
mosphere of reverent efi 


sense of responsibil 


their work, pervades the 

ductions Mrs. Julia Marlowe 
and Mr. Taber have made That 
their minds the setting forth of < 
choser play tothe fullest measure of 


its possibility is chief consideration,is 


i 


always manitest. (race of the star 


exploiting method never shows. [hey 
accept such prominence as the play 
may give the characters 
and make effort 


to accomplish with equal conscien 


they assume, 
every earnest 

that each other chat 
given the 


signed by the dramatist. 


tious endeavor 


acter shall be place as 
The re 

is that the play is presented 
play, to the satisfaction and de 

of a public the 


distortion of values 


wearied by) 
dramatic 
dividual egotism 

Henry 
If so, 


| hescenes 


The version presented of 
LV is said to be Mr. 
much praise is due him. 


laber’s 


move rapidly, whatever of the play 
has interest dramatically to the mod 
ern public is retained, and the gen 
eral spirit of the author is notably 
unmarred. Setting and costuming 
and stage-management, each and all 
rejoice the heart. 

Of the players, be it said that Mrs. 
laber never showed herself more con- 
scientiously and seriously an artist, 
seldom more winsomely a 
Mr. has never 
work than as //o/spur. 
ing, reading and 
ment combined to make a personal 
full of 
Mr. artistic 
authority of method and v« 
is so marked that one looks 
his road for Afacheth and 
and fancies them in view. 

Mr. Hare has been received at the 
Tremont Theatre with respect and 
has gained hearty approval, His art 
seems to combine a genial unctuous- 
ness with a perfection of method and 
crisp power of detail, lhe fine dis 
tinction drawn between the genuine 
Benjamin Goldpinche’s sweet 
nature and that of cynicism which 
possesses him under the spellof the 
spectacles has lhe 
supporting company almost without 
exception is to be praised. Miss 
Neilson in the curtain raiser, Com 
edy and Tragedy, seems to have 
shown herself a little too much of the 
o!d-school of effort to please entirely, 
but has given evidence of earnest- 
ness of effort and dramatic tempera- 
ment. 

Miss Kidder is giving usa J/adame 
Sans Gene that meets approval even 
though Rejane seemed perfection. 


woman. 
Vaber done better 
Voice, bear 
app irent tempera 
dramatic value and illusion. 
Taber's gain in poise, 
nice p wer 
along 


Richard 


ness of 


been noted. 


Sutherland 


and M 
Basset——are 1 
Ralph. Mr. 


Caprain 


ce a eyed 
Murr impeccable 
and Mr William 
Dead 


found 


tne sad 


iy Is 


Mr. Wolff has 
mM) 
curious 
tu Miss 

7 
vil, 

++ 
iys the 
he 


saw one | 
hours, 


It is 


oquare 


the ( 
when Mr. 
Basset with his lig voice is singing 
dramatic Mr. 
i ks 
») ‘ 


Kalph and the Persse 


/ 
is singing Zurridu | 


way, 
how Mr. Persse has improved in fire, 


A 


to be sure! And how well Miss Lane 


plays Santusza altogether better 
than Calve, for 


of reserve, 


she has some idea 
whereas the great French 
woman knows no such thing Un- 
fortunately Miss 
not carry. As far as singing goes, 
Miss Mason is a better Santusza. 
. 


(hough the performance lacks 


Lane’s voice does 


somewhat of impressiveness from its 


q 


lack of volume, on the other hand it 


‘ ’ ; } 
tically presented and agree 


iis week's bill is immeasur 


greatest success Mr. Rose 


has yet achieved. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Praise cont { be lavished 
playhouse 
tatest Is 
interviewer in 
no other music 
> could safely 


a fitteen-yeat dau 


anywhere 
ohter for 


} Jsyrat ' . { - 
nours, GUI torm, tor 


and find 


raiz:e a place 


instance, 
her all ri 
constant 
the 
en Le ma ~ ne periormat ce on 


} ’ ; } ’ thea 
ike thal. { < Yee € 


nt since 

rey 
t 

1 


¢ 


} 
i 


e stage and the decorum of all 
every 
f handsome 
e Pp utronage accorded 
present time is the best 
Mr. Keith has succeeded. 
He evidently has an ideal vaude- 
ville in view, however, for he is con- 
stantly striving to attract superior 
attractions from the dramatic and 


employes towards trons in 
particular worthy of the 
theatre, and t! 
at the evi- 
dence that 


operatic stages. The coming week 
Sidney Drew and his charming and 
talented wife (nee Gladys Rankin) 
will be seen in a comedy sketch, In 
Clover, in which they have made a 
decided -hit in New York. The 
| this talented couple into 

a dec ided 


i their 


step in 
friends 
Ihe 


interesting 


numerous 


e them. 


OcK to sk 
long and 
prises neariy all the 


| ot the 


some 


varieties, 
importa- 
and a 
patrons of 


special 
Mr. Keith, 
for the little 
and 


a famous dog 


said to be the best 


ver been seen in Boston 
he Bowdoin Square Theatre ts in 


‘ 


hos f 
iSt Ol arevivali 


of old-fashioned 
drama with its thri ling incident, 
wicked 
people. It is 
9 in flavor and striking in effect, 


pressure sentiment, 


11ns and good 
stro: 
ind 1s attractively presented by the 
the 


ombination. 


Bouci 
After 

with 
Harbor Lights, the company changes 


members of 
Martinot ¢ 


1 most successtu 


competent 
( aul 
two weeks 


yn Monday to a production of G 


W. Sim’s realistic 


intensely 
lon, 


trongly cast and splendidly mounted 


interest 


Lights o Lone which will be 


with newsceneryand costumes. There 
the heart of the 

average -play goer for melodrama, 
which cannot be entirely extinguished 
and which gets great satisfaction in 
delineations of persecution of virtue 
by vice, with the overthrow of the 
latter, when the theme is skilfully 
handled and_ well Such 
be found in Lights o’ 

London, which has always been a 
popular play undoubtedly 


} 


enterprise will 


is a fondness in 


spiced, 
factors may 
here, and 
Mianager Atkinson’s 
rewarded with a continuation of 
have been 

Bowdoin 


the large audiences which 


in evidence lately at the 


Square Theatre. 


Mr. Charles H. Hoyt’s legislative 
experience is evidently developing 
He madea 
Saturday night at the 
Park Theatre in response to numer- 
ous calls for it, which 

happiest before-the-curtain ef- 
heard in Boston in many a 

The charm of the speech was 
the sterling tribute Mr. Hoyt paid 
to his wife’s ability and merit. ‘] 
thank you,” said he “ for the kindly 
the warm welcome 
you have extended to Mrs. Hoyt.”’ 
He paused a moment, and then,with 
a gleam of pridein hiseye,he added: 
‘She is worthy of it.””. The hearty 
applause which greeted this senti- 
ment showed how firma hold Mrs. 
Hoyt has on the affections of Bos- 
ton pl 1y-goers. 

Mars’ Van 
pire 
with 


his oratoricai powers. 


speech last 


was 
the 

torts 
year. 


greeting and 


was given at the Em- 
Theatre, New York, Monday, 
the same cast that made such a 
success here at the Hollis. 


Our Miss Maud Hoffman has sent 
beaut ful photographs of her- 
self in her new part in The Sign of 
the Cross at Theatre in 


some 
the Lyri 
London. 


How we miss our Prisoner of 


iKS. 


Mile. Zelie de Lussan is singing 


with success in London in Opera. 


Miss Kate Ryan, who has returned 
to Boston, is playing at the Bowdoin 
Square. 


Sunday evening La Damnation de 
Faust will be given in the Mechanics 
Building Auditorium by Messrs. Ab- 
bey, Schoeffel and Grau’s Opera 
Company. The productions for next 
week will be as follows: Monday, 


one of 


FEBRUARY 22, 1896 


Feb. 24,Romeo et Juliette. 7] 
Aida (3 acts), with Nordica. 
Navarraise, with Calve: We, 
Manon ; Chursday, Me 
Friday, Lohengrin; Saturda 
nee and Saturday night, fare, 
formances, to be announc: 


Mr. Robert 
be pleasing the critics mor 
this time, is one of M 
aduates. 


l'aber, wh 


gt 
he daugluter of A. M 
manager, has become the 
brother of Harrison Grey 
Dramatic News editor. — 
At the Tremont The 
night Mr. JohnHare an: 
heatre Company wil pre 
first time here Mr. A. V 
latest London success, The 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, which 
a sensation in 
nally 


I ondon 
produced at 
‘Theatre in March last, 
York, when Mr. Har 
American debut in it 
‘Theatre in December 

be given at three 
Monday, Wednesd ij 

At every other performar 
of Spectacles will be pres 
on Tuesday 
and on 


and Tl 
Saturday after 
Hare will also appear in 
play by,Mr. Chas. F. Cog 
titled A Quiet Rubber, in 
will assume his original 1 
Kilclare, which is said to be 
the most remarkable of h 
collections of stage port 
Saturday night 
positively close Mr. Hare 
ment in this city, 


peri rn 


A public meeting 
of Atlanta University and t 
Education of the Negro 
in Trinity Church, Cop! 
Sunday evening, Febr 
eight o’clock. Dr. |] 
Donald will preside 

Addresses will be mad 
dent Charles W. Eliot of 
University, President Wm 
of Bowdoin College, Pres 
ace Bumstead of Atlanta | 
President Richard Wright 
Georgia Industrial Colleg 
Joseph Smith of Chattan 
two latter being graduates 
lanta University, and Mr. G: 
Bradford, one of its trust 
company of Harvard stude! 


sing. 


SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St., cor. Chandler and } 
lel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREP! 


MONDAY, FEB. 24, 


CRAND DOUBLE BILL 
PINAFORE 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


OSTON MUSEUM. 


THE LAUGHTER SUCCESS 


»f the present New York seas 


LATEST and MERRIEST of © 


THE GAY 
PARISIANS. charies Fronman 


With a FIVE MONTHS’ RE‘ 
Theatre, N. Y 


)MEDIES 





